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By E. C. Cue 





HE present decade might be termed the golden era for 

educational institutions. No similar period in American 

history has witnessed a more rapid development. Riches 
have poured in from every direction. The man or woman of 
millions has vied with the person of smaller means in endow- 
ing professorships, adding new departments or building an en- 
tire university on individual resources. Among those who have 
thus carved for themselves an imperishable name is that of 
Mrs. Leland Stanford. With the burden of a double sorrow on 
her heart and obliged to tight a horde of litigants from court 
to court in order to preserve and defend the property which was 
lawfully hers, she maintained through it all a beautiful spirit 
and willingly sacrificed even personal adornments to carry 
through her educational plans. One who has known Mrs. Stan- 
ford intimately for years told me not long ago: “You cannot 
speak too highly in praise of Mrs. Stanford, as a woman and as 
a philanthropist.” It is fitting that for this month, when col- 
leges absorb so much of our attention and in this distinctive age 
of woman, that both subjects should be combined to receive the 
attention of readers of Our Day. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University was founded as a memorial 
to an earnest, studious voung man, the only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford. When Mrs. Stanford was in New York some 
time ago she was asked by an interviewer in regard to this, and 
we give Mrs. Stanford’s own words concerning the work she 
has accomplished. 

“Tam merely the agent,” she said, “for Him who has provided 
me with the means to alleviate the sufferings of others, and as I 
am no stranger to suffering myself | can appreciate what a great 
field there is to work in. Yet I have come to look on suffering 
as a blessing, just as tenderly given as wealth, or health, or hap- 
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piness. Oftentimes it is the pivot that turns an empty life into 
a useful one, a frivolous girl or boy into an earnest, thoughtful 
man or woman. It was through suffering that I saw the misery 
in the world that could be alleviated, and heard the cry for help 
going up from thousands of throats. 

“Before my trials came my whole ambition was to be a good 
wife and mother. I thought it a large sphere then. I realize 
now that it was selfish. When my son was taken the blackness 
of despair, the sense of cruel injustice, for a time wiped out 
every other feeling. Since then I have realized that it was just 
His method of my good Father awakening me to the real duty 
my life was to hold. 

“It was through my son, and largely for his sake, that I have 
devoted my life to charity. When he passed away, in 1884, we 
were traveling abroad. He was a rather delicate, studious boy of 
fourteen. He was quite a linguist, and spoke French and Ger- 
man as well as Greek. It had been his great desire to travel to 
Athens. It was there he caught the Oriental fever, which was 
his last illness. We took him to southern Italy, where six weeks 
later the end came. I remember vividly his father’s grief and 
mine. Mr. Stanford in his frenzy cried: ‘If my boy is taken 
from me there is nothing for me to live for.’ 

“Do not say there is nothing for you to live for. Live for 
humanity’s sake—clothe the naked and feed the hungry,’ sai 
my son, 

“That was the beginning,” said Mrs. Stanford, with wet eves. 
“The cornerstone to all our charities was laid by our son on his 
jast day in southern Italy. 

“It took up some time to formulate a plan for carrying out his 
wish. It isn’t easy to find a charity that will be of real and 
lasting good. Of course it is simple enough to distribute money. 
One might stand on his stoop and throw $20 gold pieces to a mul- 
titude every day, but it wouldn't necessarily do good and would 
probably cultivate paupers. At last we conceived the idea to 
build a university and educate little men and women whose 
parents couldn't afford to do it, and so fit them to become self- 
supporting. That is the way the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity came to be built. 

“We selected the Santa Clara valley because it is just like 
beautiful Athens. It is eternally summer there. No snow, ex- 
cept on the surrounding mountain peaks, and in the valley the 
flowers are always green. And such trees! We are naming the 


halls and dormitories after them. Some of them cast a shade 
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of several hundred yards, and a great red oak, the only one in 
the valley, having been swept down by a freshet, we split and 
found it was 800 years old. Such are the luxuriant surround- 
ings of the university, and perhaps that has something to do with 
its popularity. At present we have 1,400 students.” 

“Do you teach them religion?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stanford. “In the university they are taught 
a religion which will be of service to them all through life. It 
is the religion of the golden‘rule. There are no creeds taught, 
no denominations, no sects. I do not believe in them. Religion 
should represent harmony, unity and justice, and the love 
of God and of man, but that condition will never prevail 
so long as contrary creeds and doctrines exist, and I’m glad io 
notice how swiftly these are crumbling away. 

“With the love of God in our hearts and the dearest of all 
texts, ‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you,’ ever fresh in our minds, I think we are thoroughly equipped 
to succeed in the right sphere, or even to be cheerful in the 
wrong one, don’t you?” 

The articles of foundation of the University prevent it from 
falling directly or indirectly into the hands of any religious sect 
or political party. 

Mrs. Stanford has deeded to the university all the property, 
which after six years of wanton litigation, has been left to her 
from her husband’s estate. This amounts in round numbers to 
about $16,000,000, in addition to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 previously 
given by herself and her husband. The value of the railroad 
property is only known by what it will bring in the market. 
Statements have been made in the papers that her share of the 
stock of the Southern Pacifie was sold for $11,000,000. While we 
are not prepared to verify this statement, it is probably a safe 
estimate, and would thus make Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity the richest on the continent, with an endowment of more 
than $25,000,000. 

As a matter of comparison, here are six of the richest insti- 
tutions of learning: 


Productive Funds Total Holdings 
Girard <<sceiceccsscs SIS 250,000 $16,500,000 
HArvard «cccccccccscce 16,000,000 15.000,000 
Coltinbia .esccicasces 9500,000 14,000,000 
Cornell .scsescvcs een 8,000,000 12,500,000 
University of Chicago.. 6,500,000 10,000,000 


WIG -cs.caevacas ihoa wes 4.500.000 8,000,000 
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Adding the $25,000,000 of Leland Stanford and the enormous 
wealth with which Mrs. Hearst proposes to endow the University 
of California, we have in these eight institutions an aggregate 
capital invested of more than one-third the entire amount rep- 
resented by all the other colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, numbering about five hundred. As compared with other 
countries, America leads the world in its investments in col- 
leges The amount per unit of population is nearly twice as 
great asin England and more than twice as great as in Germany. 

It was not long ago that Leland Stanford Junior University 
decided on a step which created wide interest, the limiting of 
the number of girls which the university would admit. It was 
thought by some that, being founded by a woman, the institu- 
tion would take particular pride in encouraging young women. 
In an interview in the New York World Mrs. Stanford explained 
that point in inese words: 

“We have 500 girls in attendance. We were compelled to 
limit the number to this, for they threatened a majority, and 
that wouldn’t do, you know.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because if girls predominated it would lose its individuality 
as a memorial university to a son.” 

“Do the women carry off as many honors as the men?” 

“Indeed they do,” said Mrs. Stanford warmly, “and I wouldn’t 
have the feminine element entirely eliminated from the univer- 
sity at Palo Alto. Besides, the refining influence of the girls is 
wonderful, and there is a spirit of competition introduced that 
cannot find its way into a male college. They are making pre- 
cedents for other institutions and other ages, and they feel they 
must prove their worth and their aptitude for a university train- 
ing.” 

“And when they’ve proved their worth and become inoculated 
with Greek and classics perhaps, and a profession, will it help 
their cause? Will it elevate their sex by making better wives and 
mothers and homes?” 

Mrs. Stanford smiled at the expected question. “I’m glad you 
asked me that,” she said, “because I have notions about it, and 
naturally would have. We turned the subject over and studied 
it from every side before determining to throw open the doors 
of the university to women. And here is the conclusion I have 
reached: 


“Every woman is fitted for some sphere; every one of us has 
a duty to perform or we wouldn’t be here. The influence of 
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woman is refining, and refinement is needed in every walk of 
life. There are women needed in the home, and there are wo- 
men needed just as badly outside of it There are women needed 
in the church and also in politics. Likewise in the drawing- 
room and also at the washtub. And for every one of these dif- 
ferent spheres there are women provided. The women designed 
for the tubs don’t need an education, and mark my words, they’!l 
never get it. If a woman’s intended destiny is the washtub, 
she’ll have no craving for the higher education. On the other 
hand, the accidents of birth or circumstance may have fastened 
to the scrub-board a woman who needs only an education to 
make her brilliant, to make her influence along certain lines 
felt, to make her a power among men and women. To such un- 
fortunates as these the Stanford University is open, and a warm 
welcome awaits them. The women intended to supply the 
menial walks of life are in no danger of becoming over-educated, 
for a far-seeing Providence regulates their capacity. So far as 
the homes go, they cannot reach a state of perfect harmony 
unless the wives and mothers are intelligent and educated. [It 
is the mother whose influence is felt most keenly in the home, 
and if it be an ignorant intiuence the result will be unfortunate. 
The foundations for character are laid from the time a child 
begins to talk until he is seven. With an intelligent, cultivated 
mother he has learned things before his schooling commences 
which will be an aid through all his schooling and all his career. 
With an ignorant mother’s principles instilled into his recep- 
tive little brain it will take all the years of study to undo the 
early teachings. There can be no doubt that we need educated 
women for our home life, and no doubt that we need them for 
our public life also.” 

It is not perhaps generally known that Mrs. Stanford is doing 
a great deal in behalf of kindergarten work, which is entirely 
aside from the university at Palo Alto. Speaking of this she 
said: ‘The dear little son to whose memory the university was 
built was especially fond of the very young children, so 1 thought 
the kindergarten work might bring me even nearer to the ful- 
fillment of his wish. They are flourishing all over San Francisco 
now, and if ever work repaid itseif it is the efforts put in on 
those little children of the slums. The change of the first week 
is to clean faces, the secord clean aprons, the third the holes in 
the frocks are mended; then little by little the poor little natures 
that have become soiled, too, by contact with moral filth, begin 
to show signs of cleanliness. And often, ah, how often,”’—there 
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were tears in Mrs. Stanford’s eyes,—‘ta whole family aas been 
cleansed and lifted out ot the mire through the kindergarten 
influence of that little chila.”’ 

Mrs. Stanford is rapidly nearing three score and ten. She is 
tall and handsome in bearing, always splendidly gowned, al- 
ways cheerful, with a certain sweet humbleness of manner that 
makes one forget she is the possessor of many millions, with 
which she is making herself happy through the gratitude of other 
people. Her entire fortune is in the hands of the university, she 
reserving only an annuity, said to be $25,000 a year, which the 
trustees of the university wil: pay her for maintenance, out of 
the general fund. 

















KRUPP AND HIS LOYAL ARMY 
By OTtTo ANDERSON 


T has been said that “the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light.” Without in- 
tending to attach such a significant passage to Fried. Krupp, 

at the head of the Krupp works at Essen, the fact remains that 
his business depends for its success on an exercise of the bar- 
barie instincts of mankind. Yet in spite of this he is noted 
throughout the world for his interest in the personal welfare 
of the thousands employed by him. 

Net a great while ago a news item was sent out from Berlin 
to the effect that an employe of the Krupp works at Essen had 
offered to sell to the United States naval attache at Berlin sev- 
eral of the secret Krupp processes. Capt. A. E. Piorowski of the 
German army, who is the Krupp representative in the United 
States, immediately denied this, saying: ‘The people who work 
at Essen look upon the works as though each one had a personal] 
interest in the plant. An agitation to bring about trouble or to 
cause an uprising could not succeed, and the man who would do 
or say anything against the interests of the concern could not 
continue to exist there. In all the years since the business grew 
fiom an insignificant workshop to the present time, when it 
gives employment in the factories proper to about 44,000 hands, 
there has never been a strike, and the employes realize the worth 
ef the words of Alfred Krupp, which were his life motto, ‘Der 
Zweck der Arbeit soll das Gemeinwohl sein’ (‘The object of our 
labor should be the welfare of the community’). Of these work- 
men, ranging from the unskilled laborer to the scientist, 21 per 
cent have been in the concern’s employ between fifteen and thirty 
years, and 22 per cent between five and fifteen years.” 

About forty years ago the Krupps began to build houses for 
their employes and founded the first of the “colonies” which 
have since sprung up around the works. 

But with the growth of the works the building of homes for 
workmen and their families was undertaken on a large scale, 
and the colonies, which are really suburbs of Essen, with their 
handsome homes, churches, places of amusement, schools, and 
all that goes to make a cheerful, well-regulated and attractive 
town, followed. 
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Kronenberg is the largest of the colonies, and contains about 
two hundred and fifty four-story stone houses, each having a 
small garden and a grass plot. The streets are broad and plant- 
ed with linden trees. A school house stands at each end of the 
main street. It contains, also, a handsome Protestant church 
and a parsonage, and a number of stores, which are branches of 
the main store, whence the seventy-five minor ones in the various 
colonies draw their goods. The market place is near the center 
of the town, and on one side of this is a large restaurant, a library 
and reading room, a public hall, where the reunions and enter- 
tainments of the societies take place, and another hall with a 
seating capacity of 1,500, where theatrical performances and ath- 
letic contests take place. On the other side of the market place 
and in the heart of Kronenberg is a large, well-kept park, which 
is the congregating place of the residents in pleasant weather. 

The great store through which the smaller concerns receive 
their supply of all kinds of merchandise has a frontage of 197 
feet and is 102 feet deep. It has many large warehouses where 
reserve stocks and bulky goods are kept, and everything that is 
received there for distribution and sale is of a superior order, 
and the people who purchase know that the prices charged are 
not too high. 

In the main store 11,000 of the factory hands have accounts. 
Shortly before Christmas the holders of store account books 
receive a rebate of 5 per cent on their year’s account, which is 
usually a welcome Christmas present. The various stores sell 
about 440,000 pounds of coffee in a year. The bakeries turn out 
about 13,000 pounds of bread and 10,000 rolls a day. It would 
hardly be German if it did not supply the workmen with beer. 
As a result the firm brews its own beer, and the consumption 
averages about 910 gallons a day, while the sale of wine averages 
503 bottles a day. 

The Krupp concern gives employment to about 75,000 hands, 


when one includes the mining and smelting concerns lying out- 


side of Essen. While as a business concern it never ceased to 
go forward and in many instances to lead its competitors, yet 
while it was always strictly a business concern it never lost 
sight of the interests of the men who made up the Krupp army. 
The workmen probably had that in mind when they had the 
words from Goethe, “Man, be noble, helpful, and good,” inscribed 
on the monument which they reared to the founder of the works. 


















THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


By Cyrus HOLDRIDGE 


HE four achievements of the session of Congress which re- 
cently closed, and which it is said will be made the basis for 
a presidential campaign, are as follows: 

First—The new financial bill, with its provisions for refunding 
the public debt. 

Second—The formation of a complete territorial government 
tor the Hawaiian Islands. 

Third—The enactment of a complete code of laws for Alaska, 
with the creation of a stable government there. 

Fourth—The law creating a temporary government for Porto 
Rico. 

It is our purpose to examine impartially some of the features 
of the new territorial government of Hawaii. 

To better understand the situation, a brief description of the 
islands and their inhabitants is essential. The Hawaiian group 
numbers seven inhabited islands and eleven or twelve sma!}l 
rocky or sandy shoals or reefs, with a total area of 6,740 square 
miles. The principal island, Hawaii, has an area of 4,210 square 
miles and a population of 33,285; Maui, with 760 square miles, has 
a population of 17,726; Oahu, with 600 square miles, has 40,000; 
Kanai, with 590 square miles, has 15,228; Molokai, with 270 square 
miles, has 2,307; Lanai, with 150 square miles, has 105 inhabitants, 
and Niihau, with 97 square miles, has 164 inhabitants. There 
are thus 110,000 inhabitants in the group, divided in something 
like the following proportions: One-third, Hawaiians and mixed 
blood; one-fourth, Japanese; one-sixth, Chinese; one-seventh, 
Portuguese; one-thirtieth, Americans; one-sixtieth, British; one- 
sixtieth, Germans and other Europeans, and one-hundredth part 
Polynesians and miscellaneous. 

Those who have visited the islands and mingled with the peo- 
ple say that the native Hawaiians are a kindly, affectionate peo- 
ple, confiding, friendly, and liberal, many of them childlike and 
easy in habits and manners, willing to associate and intermarry 
with the European or other races, obedient to law and govern- 
mental authority. 

The Americans, although in such a small minority, practically 
dominate the governmental affairs of the country, and, with the 
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British and Germans, and part-blood Hawaiian-Americans to- 
gether, constitute the controlling element in business. The Chi- 


nese and Japanese do not now possess political power, nor have 
they any important relation to the body politic, except as la- 


borers. The Portuguese are largely immigrants from 
and colonies of Portugal in the Atlantic, and have 


the islands 
never been 


very closely tied to their mother country. With the certain 


attrition which is bound to exist between them and 


the Ameri- 


cans in Hawaii, and under the influence of the existing public 
school system, which makes the study of the English language 
compulsory, they promise to become a good class of people for 


the growth of republican ideas. 


From these few facts it is possible to see some of the condi- 
tions which face the United States in taking these people under 


its government. Here is a heterogeneous population, only 
third of whom may be called stable. The remainder are 
stantly on the move, especially the Chinese and Japanese, 


one- 
con- 


who 


know little of representative government, and care less. 


Since the act of Congress annexing Hawaii was passed pro- 
hibiting Chinese immigration, the Hawaiian sugar planters have 
seemed to be making an unusual effort in securing the importa- 
tion of Japanese laborers, fearing trouble and embarrassment 
on account of insufficient labor for the care and carrying on of 


their sugar plantations. There are some features 


of the act 


providing a government for what is called the Territory of Ha- 


waii which might be called unique. 


the United States, is abolished, and our national 


The postal savings bank 
system, which might have been wisely copied by C 


ongress for 


government 


assumes the responsibility of paying off its obligations. 


The executive head of the territorial government 


is vested in 


a Governor, who shall be appointed by the’ President and holds 


office for four years. 
than thirty-five vears of age. 


He must be a citizen of Hawaii, not less 


The President also appoints the 


Secretary of the territory, who records and preserves all laws 
and proceedings of the Legislature and all acts of the Governor 


and promulgates all proclamations of the Governor. 


In case of 


death, removal, resignation or disability of the Governor, he be- 


comes the acting Governor. 


The other officers of the executive government are appointed 


by the Governor of the territory and consist of an attorney-gen- 


eral, treasurer, commissioner of agriculture and forestry, super- 


intendent of publie instruction, auditor, surveyor, high sheriff, 


members of the board of health, board of prison inspectors, 
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board of registration and inspectors of election, and any other 


boards that may be created by law. 


The legislative government of the islands consists of a Senate 
composed of fifteen members, and a House of Representatives, 


of thirty members, elected by popular vote. 
Legislature are limited, as will be seen by 
strictions: 


The powers of 


the following 


= 


the 


re- 


1. The Legislature shall not grant to any corporation, asso- 
ciation or individual any special or exclusive privilege, immunity 
or franchise, without the approval of Congress, nor shall it grant 
private charters, but it may by general act permit persons to 
associate themselves together as bodies corporate for maufac- 
turing, agricultural, and other industrial pursuits, and for con- 
ducting the business of insurance, savings banks, banks of dis- 
count and deposit (but not of issue), loan, trust, and guaranty 


associations, for the establishment and conduct of cemeteries, 
and for the construction and operation of railroads, wagon roads, 
vessels, and irrigating ditches, and the colonization and improve- 
ment of lands in connection therewith, or for colleges, sem- 
inaries, churches, libraries, or any other benevolent, charitable, 


or scientific association: Provided, that no corporation, domes- 


tic or foreign, shall acquire and hold real estate in Hawaii 


in 


excess of one thousand acres; and all real estate acquired or 


held by such corporation or association contrary hereto shall be 
forfeited and escheat to the United States, but existing vested 


rights in real estate shall not be impaired. 


“on 


2. No divorce shall be granted by the Legislature, nor shall 


any divorce be granted by the Gourts of the territory unless the 
applicant therefor shall have resided in the territory for two 
years next preceding the application, but this provision shall 


not affect any action pending when this act takes effect. 


3. Nor shall any lottery or sale of lottery tickets be allowed. 


“4. Nor shall spirituous or intoxicating liquors be sold except 


under such regulations and restrictions as the territorial legis- 


lature shall provide. 


“ 


port or benefit of any sectarian, denominational, or 


5. Nor shall any public money be appropriated for the sup- 


private 


school, or any school not under the exclusive control of the gov- 


ernment. 


6. Nor shall the government of the Territory of Hawaii, or 


any political or municipal corporation or subdivision of the ter- 





ritory, make any subscription to the capital stock of any incor- 
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porated company, or in any manner lend its credit for the use 
thereof. 

“7. Nor shall any debt be authorized to be contracted by or 
on behalf of the territory, or any political or municipal corpor- 
ation or subdivision thereof, except to pay the interest upon the 
existing indebtedness, to suppress insurrection, or to provide for 
the common defense, except that in addition to any indebted- 
ness created for such purposes the legislature may authorize 
loans by the territory, or any such subdivision thereof, for the 
erection of penal, charitable and educational institutions, and for 
public buildings, wharves, roads and harbor and other improve- 
ments, but the total of such indebtedness incurred in any one 
year by the territory or any subdivision shall not exceed one per 
centum upon the assessed value of taxable property of the terri- 
tory or subdivision thereof, as the case may be, as shown by the 
last general assessment for taxation, and the total indebtedness 
of any subdivision shall not at any time be extended beyond 
three per centum of such assessed value, but nothing in this pro- 
vision shall prevent the refunding of any existing indebtedness 
at any time; nor shall any such loan be made upon the credit of 
the public domain or any part thereof, nor shall any bond or 
other instrument of any such indebtedness be issued unless 
made redeemable in not more than five years and payable in 
not more than fifteen vears from the date of the issue thereof; 
nor shall any such bond or indebtedness be incurred until ap- 
proved by the President of the United States.” 

The judicial power of the islands is vested in one supreme 
court, circuit courts and such inferior courts as the legislature 
may establish. The chief justice and two associate justices who 
comprise the supreme court are appointed by the President of 
the United States and they may be removed by the President. 

It is thus seen that by the appointment of the governor and sec- 
retary of the territory, who have in their power the appointment 
of practically all the officers and boards on the islands, by the re- 
stricting of the power of the legislative body, and by the appoint- 
ment of judges of the supreme court and circuit courts and other 
judicial officers ,the President of the United States governs the 
islands as a father governs his children. 

There is no tariff provision in the bill passed by Congress, as 
the tariff laws of the United States are extended over the island, 
and the Territory of Hawaii is specifically made “a customs dis 
trict of the United States.” with ports of entry at Honolulu, 
Hilo, Mahukona and Kahului 
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As to the crown lands, which have 


controversy, it is provided, “That the porti 
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main heretofore known as crown lat 
been on Aug. 12, 1898, and prior thereto, 
Hawaiian government, and to be free 
of, or concerning the same and 
whatsoever upon the rents, issues and profits thereof. 





the property 
clear from any 


claim of any 





be subject to alienation and other uses as may be provided 


The Chinese on the island are given one year to obtain certifi- 


uck Out the amendatr 


cates of residence, but the conferrees st 
Representative De 
‘all Chinese and other arriving si 
Was acquired by the United States shal. 
or else be deported by the government. 

treaty status in forcible 
United States would invite a serious 
Concerning the importation of contract labor, it is 


“that the act approved Feb. 1885, to prohibit the importation 


of Missouri prov 





epart within one 





his latter provision wa 


omitted in view of the belief that the Japanese have secured 


deportation by 
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ment to perform labor in the United States, its territories, 


acts amendatory thereof 


the District of Columbia, and the 


to and made applicable to the Territory of Hawaii.” 


ment to the bill provides that Commissioner of Labor Carrol] 


re labor question 


Wright will conduct an inquiry into 


The creation of the Territory of Hawaii and the laws and 


for the islands is certainly an original 


ernment designed 
which will bear close investigation. Especially 


feature a notable one, that permitting t 
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Representatives of the 
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body 
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which the administration seeks so often to deny but kee} 


moting in every act passed. 


of subject people, who have little or no government to ea 
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THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY 
By Henry T. HunTER 


HE sugar beet industry is one of the latest to attain na- 

tional recognition. So extensive has this industry become 

that it is already supporting many thousands of people, 
and promises in time to supply a considerable portion of the 
sugar needed for American consumers. According to statistics 
prepared by authoritative sources, the amount of land under 
cultivation for this purpose and the estimate on the crop in the 
different states this year is as follows: 


Sowings Beets Sugar 

Acres. Tons. Tons. 
PIM TOP. 656k civnse graeitented ae lonsiks prataine 3,200 32,000 3,200 
ti ee EP eRe ee 4.000 34,000 3,400 
CO i al Ae ee 43,000 320,000 32,000 
Minnesota..... eis sane:dind Palkiek Seed 4.000 36,000 3,600 
Nebraska....... Sa Nala piinlsiae ataeuienet 10,500 92,000 9,200 
New Mexico.. 2 500 20.000 2,000 
Coiorado........ 5 Pid asta tree Gea aia 30.000 3,000 
NAS ee errr J ee eas a ee 78,000 7.800 


oo a av paieaie acai 2,000 18,000 1,800 
Washington... Suse seed io ee 2,200 20.000 2,000 
California........... § o3 .. eee eee. 60,700 540,000 54,000 


Digecay : “ee 144,100 1,220,000 122,000 

As will be seen by this statement, Michigan 1s the heavest pro- 
ducer among the inland states. In Michigan factories are built 
in different parts of the state at a cost of from $350,000 to $500,- 
000, according to the size of the plant. There are plants at Bay 
City, West Bay City, Holland, Kalamazoo, Alma, Rochester, Ben- 
ton Harbor and Caro. 


When the factory, which employs about 100 men, begins oper- 
ations, sugar is turned out night and day 


tory consuming 50 tons 


continously, the fac- 
coal every 24 hours, and the 
sugar is al] extracted from the beets in a modern factory in that 
length of time. 


of soft 


The seed is imported by the factory and sold to the farmers, 
who make contracts for a certain 
producing about 144 tons of beets. 


a factory one season. 


number of acres, each acre 


It requires 5,000 acres to run 


The figures given in the above table of estimates are based 
upon contracts already made with the farmers. Michigan pays 
the factories one cent for every pound of sugar produced, 
and requires the factories to pay a certain price for the beets, 
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according to the amount of sugar contained in them. They aver-- 
age about $4.50 a ton to the growers. It is claimed that farms 


about Lay City have increased 33 per cent. in value since the 


sugar factory was constructed. The state bounty paid to the 
2,714. 


The sugar is packed in 100 lb. sacks and in barrels, and was 


Bay City factory last season was $ 





consumed very largely at home, 3,622,928 pounds being sold in 
Michigan, and 1,588,418 pounds shipped out of the state. The 
nine factories in the state will not supply the demand, for while 
they may turn out 64,000,000 pounds, the people of the state use 
yearly 148,000,000 pounds, at a cost of $7,500,000. 

t 
48, cents per pound. Of this estimate, 24% cents is for beets, 
one cent for labor, and 144 cents for coal, coke, limestone, ete., 


The sugar company estimates the total cost of manufacture at 


and estimated cost of repairs. It is claimed that interest, 
taxes and insurance are not included in this estimate. 

The process of turning out sugar in one of these big plants is 
interesting. This has been described in the Scientific American, 
and in other publications, but will bear repetition. 

Upon arrival at the factory the beets are unloaded from the 
cars into the sheds or upon the ground. Underneath each shed 
is a sluiceway through which runs water which has been heated. 
The water so soaks the dirt that it is easily removed when the 
beets get to the washing machine. As they near the end of the 
sluiceway they are seized by a screw elevator and raised to the 
factory, where the first operation is the washing. They are 
dumped into large tanks, where revolving arms thoroughly 
churn them around and constantly work them forward toward 
the clean water. They pass from the first washing tank into 
a second one and here the process is completed and the beets 
are thoroughly cleaned. 

They then go to the bucket elevators and are earried to the 
top of the building. The next operation (pulping the beets) is 
done by a system of knives fastened to a horizontal wheel. As 
the beets come down upon these rapidly revolving knives they are 
literally cut into shreds or pulp, which is put into what is called 
the ‘ditfusion battery’—a system of great tanks so connected that 
the water can pass from one to the other. The water is put in 
upon the beet pulp and the sugar is soaked out, the water being 
passed from one tank to another until it has become saturated, 
when it is drawn off. The fresh water is always put in upon the 
pulp, which is most nearly exhausted of its sugar content. The 


waste pulp is carted out of the building, and is almost entirely a 
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waste product. It is relished by stock, and no doubt will soon 
be prized as stock food. The juice is drawn from the battery, 
and a measured quantity is passed on to the lime tanks. Here it 
comes in contact with the milk of lime, which removes certain 
impurities. Carbon dioxide, which has been stored from the 
burning limestone, is forced into the mixture of milk of lime 
and the juices from the diffusion battery, and the lime is pre- 
cipitated with the impurities which it has absorbed. 

After passing through various mixing tanks, the juice passes to 
the filter presses. Here the juice is forced through cloth and 
comes out almost as clear as water. After passing through two 
sets of these filter presses, the juice goes to the bleaching process. 
This is done by means of fumes of sulphur. The juice is made 
to drip slowly over a board filled with holes, and the sulphur 
dioxide is brought into intimate contact with every drop. After 
bleaching, the juice goes to what is called the ‘triple effect 
vacuum pans.’ The liquid boils violently in them, and then goes 
to the sulphuration tanks, where it is again bleached. 

After passing again through the filter presses, all traces of 
sulphur and other impurities are removed. The ‘boiling down’ 
is then completed in vacuum pans. The next operation is per- 
formed by the ‘centrifugals’—revolving cylinders where the 
molasses is thrown off. The principle is the same as in the com- 
mon milk separator, where the cream is thrown out from the 
milk. The sugar is very damp after being separated from the 
molasses, and is dried by being passed through a long, slowly 
revolving cylinder. ‘The cylinder is raised at one end and the 


sugar is slowly moved along, passing over heatcd steam pipes 
until finally it comes out of the other end of the cylinder as 
erystallized sugar. 


The policy of any state paying a bocnty to such an enterprise 
is open to much discussion. It is claimed that the enterprise is an 
infant industry which cannot be promoted otherwise. But when 
one state pays a bounty and another does not it is plainly pos- 
sible for much injustice. At this time when millions are seeking 
investment, there is no reason why a state should burden itself by 
taxing many for the support of a comparatively small number of 
producers. 





CHRIST THROUGH JEWISH EYES 


By Henry WEINSTOCK 


OOKING back into my early boyhood days, the picture is 
vividly brought to my mind of the old rabbi under whose 
instruction I received my religious training. Though 
thirty odd years have since passed, I distinetly recall him as he 
sat at the head of the table, surrounded by Jewish lads between 
the ages of seven and thirteen, his long, flowing locks and white 
beard giving him the appearance of one of the Biblical patriarchs. 

I recall how innocent he was of all worldly knowledge, with 
what contempt he looked upon secular instruction, and how to 
him the sum of all human wisdom was confined to the Torah and 
the Talmud. I recall, upon one occasion, how one of the pupils, 
in some way, brought into the religious school a book contain- 
ing the name of Jesus. I remember how he delivered an impas- 
sioned discourse to his pupils upon the centuries of suffering to 
which the Jews had been subjected because of Jesus. How the 
Jews had been made outeasts and wanderers over the face of the 
earth. How, for hundreds of years, they had been robbed and 
pillaged, tortured and plundered; how their beards had been torn 
from their roots, and their teeth drawn from their jaws; their 
bodies cast into foul dungeons—how, time and again, they had 
been put on the rack, subjected to the thumb-screw and burned 
at the stake, all, all, on account of Jesus. 

For many years these utterances and teachings clung to my 
mind, and doubtless had their influence in warping my thoughts 
and coloring my opinions. I could not but sympathize with 
the feelings and sentiments of my _ people, and, in common 
with my orthodox teacher, feel within my heart and soul 
that the badge of suffering had been placed upon the 
Jew by the words and acts of Jesus. All this I felt before 
I had had an opportunity to read and to think for myself, before 
the words and the deeds and the sentiments of the Nazarene 
were known to me. In time, the life of the Man from Galilee 
became to me of profound interest; I read the story of His life 
as told in the New Testament. [ read the conception of Jesus as 
portraved by some of the ablest modern Jewish and Christian 
scholars; I carefully studied Elis uicerances as presented in the 


Cospels; and the picture of this great and wonderful character 
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grew to me to be a very different one from that painted by my 
venerable and pious, but uninformed, Hebrew teacher. I found 
that, according to New Testament traditions, Jesus was born a 
Jew, lived a Jew, died a Jew. I found that he preached nothing 
but Judaism in its purest and simplest form. I found that the 
thought of establishing a new belief, or even a new sect, was 
farthest from his mind; that his aim was not to follow after the 
heathens, but to seek out the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

I found that His mission seemed to be to uplift the lowly and 
to expose wickedness in high places. I found that He gave His 
heart, His soul, and His very being to the poor, to the sick and 
to the needy. He said: “I am not come to heal the sound; I 
have been sent unto the sick.” 

I found that He was a man of unbounded sympathies and of 
great moral courage; that He was simply striving to practice 
and to preach the great moral code established by Moses and 
the prophets, and to literally put into practice in His daily life 
the great law-giver’s precept of “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

I found that His teachings consisted chiefly in preaching: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

“Blessed are they that mourn. 

“Blessed are the meek. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

“Blessed are the merciful. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake.” 

I found that these were all Jewish teachings, reduced to a 
clear and simple form, which the most orthodox and pious Jew 
could not but accept as a part of his own faith. 

Why, then, was it that, as the outcome of such ethical Jewish 
utterances, the Jews should have been so mistreated by the fol- 
lowers of Jesus and Jesus so much condemned by the Jews? 

Then followed, on my part, a study of Christianity and the 
causes which led to Jewish persecutions. It took but little read- 
ing to learn that Paul, the Grecian Jew, and not Jesus, was the 
real founder of Christianity; that Paul was the man who con- 
ceived the idea of spreading Judaism among the Gentiles by 
preaching the God of Israel and the man Jesus, the Son of God. 
I found it was Paul’s heroic qualities which enabled him, despite 
the severest persecution by Jew and Gentile, to surround himself 
with a large following, not of Jews alone, but of heathens as 
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well, who became believers in the Jewish God and worshipers of 
the Jewish carpenter Jesus, whom they accepted as the Son of 
God, sent upon the earth to save the human family. “Hence 
begetting the new theology irreconcilable with the doctrines 
and the discipline of the rabbis.” 

It is true that according to the Gospel of St. Mark Jesus said: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” And in the Gospel of St. Matthew we also find a similar 
utterance, wherein Jesus, in speaking to His disciples, says: 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 

But it is also true that in His Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said: 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; 
Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfill. 

“For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled. 

“Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Despite the fact that Jesus observed all the Jewish forms and 
ceremonies, and despite the faithful observance on the part of 
His disciples of the command not to go into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, Paul—who had never seen Jesus and who did not become 
a convert until three years after His death,—in his enthusiasm 
to proselyte and to spread the belief in the Jewish God and the 
Jewish teachings, did not hesitate to assume the right to abro- 
gate and to modify many of the Jewish forms, rites and cere- 
monies. By so doing, it cannot but be self-evident that Paul, ia 
going out to convert the Gentile world and in abolishing the 
Mosaic laws, acted contrary to the spirit and to the commands 
of Jesus. 

Judaism never went out to proselyte among strangers. Its 
followers had so much faith in the truth which it taught that 
they patiently waited for strangers, through their own convic- 
tions, to come of their own accord and knock for admission at 
the doors of Judaism. Not so with Paul. His idea was to unite 
the whole human race under one belief. He soon realized, how- 
ever, how hopeless the task should he insist upon the observance 
on the part of the heathen of the severe and rigid ceremonialisr 
of the Jew. To Paul. the spirit was all in all; the form nothing. 
Not that Paul loved the letter of the law less, but that he loved 
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the spirit of his religion more. He clearly saw that the apostles 
of Jesus, by their unwillingness to let one jot or tittle pass from 
the law, would permit the spiritual wave to die out, which Jesus 
had created. Paul saw a magnificent opportunity to sprea.l, 
among the millions of heathens, the beautiful truths of Judaism. 
But he realized that this could be done only by ignoring the let- 
ter of the Jewish law and by preaching its spirit. He said: “If 
the uncircumcision keeps the righteousness of the law, shall not 
the uncircumcision be counted for circumcision? Circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter.” 

Paul was willing to let form go, to let circumcision go, to let 
ceremony go, to let everything go that he looked upon as a non- 
essential, if he could but implant into the Gentile heart the 
worship of an all-wise, an all-knowing, unseeable God who is 
Father of the human family, and thus lift the heathens out of 
the slough of moral despond and pagan vice in which they were 
steeped and fill their hearts with the thought that, though they 
might be slaves in the flesh, each had a soul beyond the reach 
of earthly kings, a soul given by God, before whom the meanest 
among men stands the equal of prince or potentate. It was the 
Jove for the spiritual welfare of humanity that gave Paul the 
courage to defy the authorities at Jerusalem, the disciples of his 
Master, to defy even James, the brother of Jesus, and to go out 
into the heathen world at the risk of life and limb and invite the 
hatred and persecution of those high in authority in order to 
preach what he believed to be the truth. 

Thus, from the very beginning, do we find that much which 
was done by Paul and others, in the name of Jesus, was done of 
their own volition, against the manifest spirit and teachings of 
Jesus, and for which He should not be held responsible. 

As the Jewish Christian movement grew in numbers under the 
wonderful leadership of Paul, it also grew in power, until it at- 
tained such proportions in Rome—the very heart of heathendom 
—that it. greatly alarmed the authorities. One of the pastimes 
of Nero, the Roman emperor, was the burning at the stake of 
numberless innocent Christians, simply because they were unwil- 
ling to forsake their faith. Thus has Christian, in common with 
Jew, had the fullest share of religious persecution. No sooner, 
however, did Constantine of Rome adopt Christianity and inecor- 
porate therein many heathenish customs and practices and make 


it the state religion of the Roman world, when the Christians 


in turn became the persecutors, and during the long vista of 
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centuries which has since passed they have sacrificed, in the 
name of Jesus, untold generations of innocent men, women and 
children. 

How Jesus can be held responsible for such conduct on the 
part of His misguided followers seems inconceivable. No one 
deplores the savage and cruel persecution carried on in the name 
of Jesus, to which, for hundreds of years, the Jew was subjected, 
more than does the intelligent Christian of today, who looks 
upon the record of priestly crime and bloodshed, of religious 
torture and outrage, as a blot on the fair name of Christianity 
and a stain on the memory of the gentle Nazarene. 

The Jew of today resents the idea of being held responsible 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. The Jew of today must not, there- 
fore, hold the memory of Jesus responsible for acts committed 
by His blinded followers after His death and in violence to His 
teachings of non-resistance. Imagine, if you can, this gentle 
teacher in Israel coming back to life and seeing His Catholic 
follower burning at the stake, his Protestant followers—all in 
the name of Jesus. Or, imagine Him returned to earth and 
finding both His Catholic and Protestant worshipers persecut- 
ing in His name, the members of the faith in which He was born 
and lived and died. Persecuting His own brethren whom He 
loved and for whom He stood ready to make any sacrifice. What, 
think you, would be His feelings? Unless His spirit was very 
different from the one given Him by His disciples, such scenes 
would rack and distract Him. To feel himself the innocent cause 
for the shedding of innocent blood would make Him ery out in 
the agony of His soul and to stretch out His hands in the attempt 
to stop the murderous work going on in His name. If He could 
come to life again and learn of the myriads of helpless men and 
women who, in His name, have been racked and tortured and put 
to horrible deaths, He would bemoan the hour that first gave 
Him birth and feel Himself to have been a blighting curse where 
He had hoped to be a blessing. 

It has been truly said that God often communes with His chil- 
dren, and that when He has a message to convey, He chooses 
His messenger and sends us His word in His own inscrutable 
way. When God felt the hour had come to reveal Himself io 
man, He chose for His messenger the Patriarch Abraham and 
gave to him the courage to proclaim, in the midst of idolatrs 
the belief in an unknowable and unseeable God. When the 


Almighty felt the time was at hand to uplift His people He chose 
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Moses as His messenger and touched him with the spark of divin- 
ity, and the children of Israel became the possessors of the im- 
mortal Ten Commandments. When the hour arrived for these 
commandments to be spread among the nations of the world, 
Jesus was chosen, who through His disciple, Paul, became the 
herald of God’s word, and thus brought to the benumbed and 
benighted minds of the heathen nations a moral joy and a spir- 
itual bliss theretofore to them unknown. 

Had there been no Abraham there would have been no Moses, 

Had there been no Moses there would have been no Jesus. 

Had there been no Jesus, there would have been no Paul. 

Had there been no Paul there would have been no Christianjty. 

Had there been no Christianity there would have been no 
Luther. 

Had there been no Luther, there would have been no Pilgrim 
Fathers to land on these shores with the Jewish Bible under 
their arms. 

Had there been no Pilgrim Fathers, there would have been no 
civil or religious liberty, tyranny and despotism would still rule 
the earth, and the human family would still live in mental, moral 
and physical bondage. 

Had there been no Jesus and no Paul, the God of Israel would 
still be the God of a handful, the God of a petty, obscure and 
insignificant tribe of Jews. 

Had there been no Jesus and no Paul, the magnificent moral 
teachings of Moses would still be confined to the thinly scat- 
tered believers in Judaism, and the great world of men and wo- 
men would have been left so much the poorer because of their 
ignorance of these benign teachings. 

Let those of us who are Jews be thankful that there was a 
Jesus and a Paul. Let us more keenly appreciate that, through 
the wonderful influence of these heroic characters, the mission 
of the Jew is being better fulfilled and His teachings are being 
spread to the remotest nooks and corners of the world by Chris- 
tianity, “a religion by which millions have been, and still are, 
quickened and inspired.” Let us not forget that, through the 
influence of Jesus and Paul, the ten commandments of Moses, 
the sublime utterances of Isaiah, of Micah, of Jeremiah, the pro- 
verbs of Solomon and the psalms of David, have brought and are 


bringing, and will continue to bring, balm and comfort, jov and 


happiness, spiritual bliss and moral sunshine into untold millions 
of homes. 





TEA CULTURE AT PINEHURST 
By H. M. CarGILi 


EA cultivation in America has a bright future, if the report 
from the United States Experimental Station at Pinehurst, 
S. C., is an indication of what may be expected at other 
points in the South. The tea raised at Pinehurst is of such a su- 
perior quality that it finds a ready market at prices considerably 
in excess of the best grades of tea sent to this country from 
China. As a result, and in spite of the fact that American labor 
is so much higher than Chinese labor, the tea gardens at Pine- 
hurst yielded a profit of about 20 per cent. 

The South Fraser tea-garden contains slightly more than two 
acres of tea plants, at 4x4 feet distances. It was planted with 
seed procured in 1892 through the United States State and Agri- 
eultural Departments and by the assistance of John Fowler, Esq., 
United States Consul at Ningpo, China. The seed came from a 
celebrated garden near Hangchow, the capital of the province 
of Chekiang, called Loong Tsin, meaning Dragon’s Pool. 

Mr. Fowler wrote that the seed was of the “very best” sort, 
and that the leaf was always made into green tea. Concerning 
the tea, he also stated: “It has no market name, for the reason 
that it is not sold outside of the place of growth; it cannot be 
bought in this port (Ningpo) nor Shanghai. It is sun-dried and, 
of course, is not colored artificially. It is not exported, it is too 
dear; it costs $1.60 per pound at Hangehow. Only Chinese can 
afford to use it; it is too dear for Americans, i. e., those in Amer- 
ica” 

This South Fraser garden is a remarkably thrifty one. The va- 
cancies amount to about 4 per cent only. Visitors practically 
acquainted with Oriental gardens have expressed themselves as 
surprised by its luxuriant and uniform growth, even to the ex- 
tent of stating that it equalled anything they had seen in the East, 
Concerning this garden, Mr. William Saunders, the well-known 
horticulturist of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
wrote that “he saw at first glance that he was looking upon a tea 
garden of perfect cultivation. The first attraction of such a gar- 
den is the remarkable color of the foliage, a deep velvety green, 
shining with vigorous health on the lower leaves of the plants. 


The uniformity and perfection of shape of the plants, indicative 
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of skilful pruning, is next noticeable. Skill in pruning is also 
apparent in the vigorous growth of the young shoots, giving suc- 
culency to the leaf and promoting rapid development of contin- 
uous flushings. All these features combine to form a scene of 
uncommon interest to the appreciative observer.” 

The bushes are thick, of comparatively low growth, and of glob- 
ular form. The leaf is generally rather small, and well adapted 
for the manufacture of either green or black tea, although the 
i! weight of opinion among tea experts is that the latter product 
is the better of the two. The garden lies mostly on a knoll, but 
a portion extends down into low, moist land. The soil is a clay 
loam, with a rather stiff clay sub-soil. It has been well enriched 
every spring with a high-grade commercial fertilizer, at the rate 


















recently of 600 pounds to the acre. Cow-peas are sown every 
summer in the alleys between the plants, as_ well for enriching 
and loosening the soil as for protecting it from denudation by 
heavy rains. 

The yield of (dry) tea has been as follows: 
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The prospect is that the output of the field will reach 500 
pounds by the end of this season, and there is every reason to 
believe that the maximum annual yield has been by no means 
attained. Very few Chinese gardens afford 200 pounds of dry 
tea to the acre. At the rate of 250 pounds of dry tea to the acre, 
tea production is most assuredly remunerative in the Southern 
States; but it is questionable if a crop of less than 200 pounds to 
the acre can be considered, at least on a commercial basis. 

The experimentation at Pinehurst, on the growth and manufac- 
ture of tea, began about ten years ago. At the commencement 
it was on a small seale, but has been gradually increased until 
now over 50 acres have been planted in tea. When the plants 
arrive at full bearing, the yield should be at least 10,000 pounds 
44 of high-grade tea. 

























The annual output of (dry) tea from Pinehurst has been as 
follows: 

Lbs. Lbs. 
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And this last in spite of the phenomenal freeze of February— 
the worst in 150 years. 








THE NEGRO AND THE FRANCHISE 


By Hon. Wititiam A. MacCorkLe 
Ex-Governor of West Virginia 


HE settlement of the race question, in the present acute 
condition of the public mind, will take its true direction 
within the next few years; and the South deserves to have 
the true expression and the honest action of her sons, unclouded 
and unbiased by personal ambition or untrammeled by partisan 
command. Never before did modern civilization have such deep 
and abiding interest in the ultimate action of a portion of its 
elements as it has now in the action of the people of the South. 
Here, I pray and believe, will be witnessed the sublimest con- 
summation of true statesmanship and realization of popular gov- 
ernment by a people, hampered by another and alien race, and 
vexed by social and economic conditions such as never before 
beset a people, yet rising above the complications of the hou, 
are honestly, impartially, without prejudice and with full jus- 
tice, solving this question to the glory of the whole people. 
Surely, it will take all of our strength to close rightly the only 
question which has kept apart the people of this mighty republic 
and which has given anxious thought to those who look towards 
our land for the blessed realization of a government by the peo- 
ple. Only in a spirit of compromise, as exemplified by the fath- 
ers, Who gave up cherished convictions that all might meet on 
a plan on which a government could be inaugurated and suc- 
cessfully conducted, can we hope to succeed. “And thus the con- 
stitution which we now present, is the result of a spirit of amity 
and of that mutual deference and concession which the peculiar- 
ity of our political situation rendered indispénsable.” The obei- 
sance which we owe the glorious traditions of our past and the 
commanding position of the South in this marvelous and splen- 
did cycle of material development, demands that sobriety of 
action, tolerance of spirit and charity of opinion which has ever 
characterized a free people in the solving of the great ques- 
tions which meet every people designed by Providence for a per- 
Tmanent place among the nations. 
In the solution of this great problem, surely we can rise above 
the heat of political discussion, and show to the world complete 
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abnegation of previously formed opinion, and allow our spirits 
to be touched by that charity which comes alone from Him whe, 
amidst the complexities of change and despair of our future, has 
always guided us in those ways best for His people. 

The settlement of this franchise question lies deep upon the 
very foundation stones of the republic, and only by laying bare 
to the people’s view those mighty sub-structures can we here 
efficiently serve our country. Every historic state is underlaid 
with a fundamental principle, from which it breathes its life and 
through which it has its civil existence. Each of our colonies had 
its peculiar idea of government; but after they were bound in 
one glorious, shining union of states, that great principle of 
civil philosophy, the right of the people to govern through its 
own suffrage, shone as the glory of heaven. The state became 
the sovereign through the power of its own people, and the pres- 
ervation of its liberty was predicted upon the people. 

Therefore, I assert that the constitutional exercise of the right 
of franchise is the vital and underlying principle of the life of 
this free people, and that the infraction of this principle is surely 
attended with ultimate ruin to our system of republican govern- 
ment. “In democracy, there can be no exercise of sovereignty 
but by the suffrage of the people which are their will.” 


To enable our country to consummate its destiny, this vital 


principle, at the risk of weariness of expression, must be kept 
close to the hearts of the people. 


It is the golden thread, which 
at every stage of our national existence, through storm and battle 
and change, has been held by the patriots to inhere into the very 
texture of national life. 


When this principle is abandoned or 
impaired, 


H 


“Our own 
Like free states foregone, is but a bright leaf torn 
From Time’s dark forest, and on the wide gust thrown 
To float awhile, by varying eddies borne; 
And sink at last forever!” 


Says Montesquieu: “It is plain, then, that if the government, 
whether state or federal, controls or disposes of suffrage, or 
allows it to be disposed of, without warrant in the constitution, 
it strikes at the very vitals of the republic from which it derives 
its entire existence and power.” 


In all the ages, the ruin of free nations has been wrought 


through the insidious sapping and impairing of the fun- 
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damental principle vitalizing the government. I appeal to the 
historic past as the unerring guide to the future. I am reminded 
that the power of the great republic stretches this year into 
two hemispheres; that in ships and money and all of the ele- 
ments of power and grandeur and civilization since the morning 
stars sung together, she has not had her equal. The real im- 
pairment of the integrity of the governing principle of every 
historic state dated from the brightest splendor of its existence 
and not from the hour of its weakness. When the silks and 
purple and fine linen of Tyre and Sidon were in every market- 
place, and the light of the star of the Blessed Redeemer was 
already touching with its holy fires the lofty towers of the 
temple of the Living Jehovah, Judea was stricken. When Aristo- 
tle, Demonsthenes and Euripides held in mortal thrall the intelli- 
gence of the world, and the statue of Pallas Athenae and the col- 
umned Parthenon looked down on the Piraeus, filled with the 
ships from the Euxine, the Aegean and from beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, and when the glory from Salamis and Thermopylae 
thrilled the people and lighted up the beacons of Democracy on 
Naxos and Delos and the Islands of the Sea, Greece was stricken. 
When her arms extended from Dacia to the desert of Libya, and 
the thunderous tread of her legions shook the known world, and 
the mariners plucked the fruit from the mystic Garden of the 
Hesperides, and the oar beat of her triremes shook the midst of 
the Hyperborean Seas, and Gaul and Scythian and Christian 
appealed to her royal power, Rome was stricken. 

But, the student of the philosophy of government points to the 
important distinction that Rome and Greece were guarded by 
the genius of the philosophers, and Judea by the patriarchs, the - 
prophets and the lawgivers, but that Greece nor Rome nor Judea 
were illumined by the Master, upon whose teachings are founded 
the principles of the modern state. In reply, Holland, a modern 
state, is an illustration of the immutable rule that whether 
under the teachings of the brow encircled by the chaplet of ivy 
and laurel or by the Crown of Thorns, that the basic principle 
of civil life controlling the state cannot be impaired withot ulti- 
mate ruin. Under the inspiration of religion, uplifted by the 
genius of freedom, grasping the great principle of representative 
union of Hancetown and Provence, defying Spain, establishing 
her colonies in all the earth, bidding fair to to become a great, 
abiding, historic people and divide with England the control of 
the commercial and civilizing influences of the world, Holland, 
intoxicated with power, forgot the basic principle which made 
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her great, and sunk to the rank of a lesser national power having 
no future historic importance. 

Then reasoning from the past, with all the intensity of my life, 
I plead for the maintenance, in its original integrity, of the 
underlying principle of our Republic. It is supremely vital to 
liberty. . 

“Familiarize yourself with the chains of bondage and you 
prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to trample 
on the rights of others, you have lost the strength of your own 
independence and become the fit subjects of the first cunning 
tyrant who rises among you.” 

Men desiring to grasp unconstitutional power heed little the cry 
of a people that any infraction of that great instrument by them . 
was caused by the overweening necessity of preserving their 
civilization from destruction. At this transition period of the 
world’s history, the conservative forces of the country should 
be on their guard to save the Republic from any impairment of 
its fundamental principles. The times are surely propitious for 
such injury to our governing principle, and the example of its 
infraction too recent to brook denial. The growth of the senti- 
ment that the Constitution is what the majority of the people 
wish it to be, the growing power of wealth and class in the 
elections, the increasing control of the central government and 
its gradual infringement upon the rights of the states, the over- 
weening power of the federal courts upon every pretext seeking 
to control state tribunals and exercise jurisdiction never con- 
templated by the Constitution, the lessening respect for the elec- 
tive franchise, and the want of regard for the dignity of the 
states, sadly illustrated to-day by the warring governments of a 
tree commonwealth, all show the vital demand for the zealous 
eare of the Constitution in all of its original vigor. 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, “That the 
right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or by any state on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” is «2s much a 
part and parcel of the organic law governing this country as 
any section of the Constitution. Whether wisely or not this 
amendment was ratified, I will not discuss, but under its pro- 


visions the Negro has with you and me an equal right to exer- 
cise the franchise. If we are an honest and constitution-loving 
people, we will give him his constitutional right. 

I beg that you will not understand for a moment that these 
words are a concession that the real letter of the Constitution 
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has been carelessly and wantonly violated by the South. I deny 
this charge with all my soul. I spurn with unspeakabie con- 
tempt the reports of the frauds, violence and intimidation with 
which the enemies of the South asperse her fair name. Her 
glory and her honor are to me as dear as life. Lay the book of 
nations wide open, and in all of the days there is none which 
through temptation and humiliation and sorrow has walked so 
steadily along the road of good government as has the South. 
Goaded with the bayonet, hedged about with the soldier, hound- 
ed by the alien, despoiled by the robber, her statehood decrowned 
and deflowered, since the morning of the world show me a 
country which emerged from suffering with garments as spot- 
less and with so little of the smell of the fire about her. Yet, 
while rejecting with disdain the calumnies against the South, 
still it would be false to the spirit of truth for me to deny that 
the South, appealing to a higher law than the Constitution or 
the statute, has never intended that the Negro should rule, or 
largely participate in the rule, of her broad states and shape 
the destiny of her civilization. With this reply there arises be- 
fore us a broken and impaired Constitution, which has unloosed 
from its Pandora’s box the foul vultures of coming woe, which 
are always ready to flap their wings about the dying body of a 
free people. It is from this anomalous condition of political 
affairs that the South must be released; and every southern man, 
without regard to his political future, should rise to that height 
of love for country where, caring not for the clamor of the hour, 
despising present utilitarianism, he can contemplate a country 
unbroken in its love, rich in material glory and domestic peace, 
over whose happy, contented and united people is the shadow of 
a Constitution which, under the merey of God, needs not to be 
broken to serve the higher law. 


Today the old South is being resurrected in a new form and 
exceeding glory. New peoples are clasping our hands, and, as 
bone of our bone, we are bidding them welcome to the dear 
land. Millions of dollars start the musie of the machine and the 
engine. Mills are distilling their cloudy incense over our in- 
creasing fields. New cities lift their towering walls to the glory 
of our prosperity. Golden genii rise from the dark mines of 
the earth and hold out to us their offerings of commercial graat- 
ness. Our waterfalls are enthralled to add to our fullness, and 
the unerring winds of modern commerce have filled our harbors 
with the ships of the world. 
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The first demand of this industrial regeneration is the abso- 
lute settlement of political complexities. Its demand is even 
now insistent and we cannot, if we would, longer deny its poten- 
tial request. The state which does so delay will not marcn 
abreast with its fellows in the industrial progress. This demand 
is as absolute and certain as any condition which ever touched a 
commercial and industrial existence. Then arises the crucial 
question, how can we remove our political complexities, give the 
Negro his franchise and preserve the Constitution and at the 
same time not imperil our civilization? I reply that it seems to 
me by far the best to adopt an honest and inflexible educational 
aud property basis administered fairly for black and white. 

Ignorance is the bottom of our woe. With the Negro made in- 
telligent he is no longer dangerous to the state. He is no longer 
a prey to the demagogue. With this system walks education with 
its uplifting and splendid effect upon the people. It is a neces- 
sary and vitalizing concomitant of the restricted franchise. This 
plan will not destroy the so essential self-respect of the Negro. 
I believe that it would be an incentive to the acquisition of intel- 
ligence which could be attained so quickly in no other manner. 
He will no longer be the mere flotsam and jetsam of politics. My 
experience in political affairs is that as the Negro becomes 
intelligent so surely does he become a higher voting element, 
owing allegiance to no party as a mere matter of course. More 
than this, the adoption of this plan will bring to the South a 
fair, quick and honest trial of the question of the Negro fran- 
chise. 

An investigation of the status of the franchise shows that after 
the adoption of an intelligence and property basis the political 
control of the South will be 


entirely under the domination of 
the white man. 


A fair intelligence basis will practically do so. 
An intelligence and property basis will give numerical cortrol to 
the white man entirely in every state, congressional district, and, 
with only few exceptions, in every county in the South. There is 
no shadow of suspicion that this fair franchise amendment will 
again give the Negroes control of the South. Within the last 
immigration into 
Along our roads, in the streets of our cities, over our 


few years from every county is seen the line of 
the South. 


once quiet fields, is heard the tramp of the thousands of feet of 
those coming amongst us for the occupation of their lives. 
Further, the white man is increasing in a far greater ratio than 
the Negro. 


The three states of the South in which the Negro element is 
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in greatest strength are South Carolina, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. If, by restricting suffrage in these states to the literate 
or to the proverty holders, it would leave the whites in numerical 
majority, such restriction in other states would certainly have a 
similar effect. 

First, then, as to the matter of property holding. I find that 
the owners of farms and homes in the three states in question 
are as follows: 

FARMS AND HOMES 


Louisiana— 
White OWRERS .cccccccss iaddanace S0e0 
COREG GUEIIGTE. so koe kc kc ddccesas 14,602 


Mississippi— 
WRI GWHGES 655. dsiciiceceencs 61,500 
Coloved GWIEES ...cccccccccevcces 16,956 
South Carolina— 
WEEIGG GURHOES 6065 c.5 6s dcas eeees 42,982 
Colored OWNEPS .cccscccccscs oven Shee 
From the above, it is seen that, if the sutfrage were restricted 
to those owning their farms or homes, the whites of South 
Carolina would outnumber the colored two to one; of Missis- 
sippi, nearly four to one; and of Louisiana, three and one-half 
to one. 
The next question is on the matter of illiteracy, and here I 
present the following table, showing the total males and the illit- 
erates over twenty years of age: 


South Carolina— Whites. Colored. 
Neales OVER 20 6ccesccwewdss 106,665 139,479 
PRISSOTOAG 6.6565 ck Sees ias 15,814 91,387 
SSUCNOUS 0004s ccdiceeeeans 90,851 48,110 
Mississippi— Whites. Colored. 
Males OVOP 26 bck deccises 125,457 157,202 
RUUTCOPORO .ccacecevecdnaees 13,932 106,463 
BIMEROAG 20s Sv aeises ceeds 111,525 50,739 
: Louisiana— Whites. Colored. 
| a re 156, L06 25,194 
FRRICOPOS 6 ec ¥eucueaukeuns 24,161 90,487 
BieePRee . cnc nck ote eedewd<s 111,945 34,707 
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Here we see that, if the suffrage be restricted to the literate, 
the whites of South Carolina would outnumber the colored nearly 
two to one; those of Mississippi, more than two to one; and those 
of Louisiana, more than three to one. 

It must be remembered that these figures represent the situ- 
ation as it existed ten years ago. Doubtless, the Negroes have 
gained upon the whites in literacy to some extent during the de- 
cade, but certainly not sufiiciently to change the general result. 

In the light of these figures, can the argument of fear of 
Negro domination be sustained? 

In this day of industrial and financial change, the South, in 
the adjustment of the commercial affairs in the next twenty- 
tive years, will be the chief factor. We can no longer devote our- 
selves to the one and sole idea of holding ourselves solid on the 
Negro question. That problem behind us, how easy will it be for 
us to grasp our imperial opportunitites. The tyranny of the 
solid vote to be maintained on the one question is the most bur- 
densome and exhausting which ever afflicted a people. 

Every argument of memory and experience teaches us that 
this question is surely solving itself in the ultimate direction of 
broad political liberty for the Negro. It is useless to contro- 
vert it. Today, beyond denial, it is nearer a liberal solution than 
ever before. Under Providence, excepting the first great shock 
of civil franchise granted to the Negro, the other steps towards 
the broader enfranchisement have proceeded step by step, and 
under the assimilating and soothing process of time, they have 
been without jar to our feelings or wound to the body politic. 
There has been no backward movement. 

In my town, with a prescience of the future beyond the wis- 
dom of his day, Stonewall Jackson taught a Negro Sunday 
School, at times against vehement protest and under threats of 
prosecution. Today we have spent a hundred millions upon 
the Negro school, and not for the wealth of the Indies would we 
close them to him. In business life his every step has been 
against a protest, but he has made his place within the march of 
affairs, and as great as the changes have been, they meet appro- 
bation, showing the sure and almost unconscious progress to 4 
widening sentiment for a most liberal solution of this political 
question in the direction I plead. 

Whether this race surrounding us as a cloud, educated and 
strengthened to its full stature through our trials and our sor- 
rows, shall, on the shores of the Tanganyika, raising the sweet 


songs of praise learned on the banks of the Tennessee, the 
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Kanawha and the Mississippi, lead the Dark Continent to the 
light of the brighter day, or whether as our helper here in fash- 
ioning this newest and best land, is not yet for mortal man to 
know. But, with all my soul, I believe that this people has been 
placed here so as in some inscrutable manner to glorify this 
civilization so surely touched with the Master’s fingers and so 
certainly fashioned with His hands. 

There is another and higher aspect of this question to be con- 
sidered. By the ancestral clause in many states you pull the 
white man down, and with an educational franehise you push 
the Negro to the highest educational exercise. You place a 
premium upon the ignorance of the white man of the South. 
You say to him that there must be a high educational basis for 
the Negro, and yet the white man can attain the highest rights 
of American citizenship and at the same time wallow in ignor- 
ance. It is a wrong to the white man, which will surely bear 
elo- 


its fruit. [have not understood in my investigation of the An 
Saxon that he needs to have any handicap put on any other race. 

The franchise system, as it is at present constituted in many 
of the states in the South, is to say the least, practically the 
policy of repression. Repression has been tried at every age 
of the world’s history and always with the same unvarying 
result, utter and tremendous failure. It leads nowhere. It 
raises no man. It demands no education. It holds ignorance as 
dense as ever. It drives away intelligence. It breeds discon- 
tent. It represses any rising aspiration of the heart. It leaves 
the land at the end of the cycle just as it found it at the begin- 
ning. It is the policy of deadly inaction overridden by discon- 
tent. It has filled the rich empire of Russia with the nihilist and 
the anarchist, where your brother is a spy upon your life and 
the highest official of the court touches arms with the serf to 
plot destruction to the government. It has gangrened and filled 
beautiful Ireland with seething discontent. In every country 
the system has borne the same terrible results. 

We have the alternative plainly presented to us. Place the 
franchise on a fair and wise and permanent basis or leave it in 
its present condition of unrest. This is the question in the econ- 
omy of our governmental life which cannot be local. Tts settle- 
ment concerns all of the country, North and South alike. The 
South more immediately and acutely, it is true, but equally in 
its far-reaching consequences it touches all the people. With 
all mv soul I plead that with us no narrow spirit of sufficieney 


or suspicion of untoward interference on the part of the North 
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should prevent the intertwining of our lives and our energies 
in the unraveling of the complexities of a situation which more 
vitally affects modern civilization than any question of the pres- 
ent day. 

Conscious of the ultimate rectitude of an enlightened nation 
and touched with the spirit of Him who taught as never man 
taught the unchangeable principles of right and justice to all 
men of every condition, we, together, the North and the South, 
will work out to its finality this great problem, in love, in jus- 
tice and in moderation, to the glory of our civilization, and 
leave to our children’s children the priceless illustration of a 
people forgetting the sorrows and hatreds of other days, sur- 
rendering sectional advantage, doing equal justice to every man 
of every color and condition, and resolutely turning the face 
to a day of wider and better and brighter and more glorious 
national life which will hasten the time when justice will be 
the delight of our people and the chiefest glory of our free 
government! 














FRESH AIR WORK IN BOSTON 





By Jane A. STEWART 


NE hundred and fifty happy Boston boys every week dur- 

ing July and August of each year enjoy the pleasure of 

an outing with the city of Boston as their hostess at the 
Municipal Camp on Long Island in beautiful Boston harbor. So 
far as is known, this is an idea that is not duplicated in any 
city in this or any other land. And boys in other cities might 
well be pardoned if they should urge their city fathers to adopt 
asimilar plan. The thought originated in the fertile brain of ex- 
Mayor Josiah Quincy, who is full of practical plans for making 
the lives of the people happier and more worth living. Not 
only the Mayor but many other people in Boston are full of 
publie spirit, too. So that when the Mayor’s suggestion for a 
Municipal Camp was promptly passed, willing hands took only 
two or three weeks to put the whole plan in operation. The 
order was issued June 24, 1898, and on July 18 following, Penal 
Institutions Commissioner E. C. Marshall, to whom the matter 
was entrusted, had a fine camp ready for the accommodation of 
a hundred boys at a time. 

The wonder is that no one had thought of it before. There 
was the broad, beautiful harbor; there were the steamers owned 
by the city and the big island. There were the thousands of 
boys with no chance of a vacation. Perhaps other cities have 
equally as good facilities that might be put to as good a use. 
Who knows? It is plain that no other ageney could care for 
boys as economically as did the city, for whoever heard of a 
hearty boy being fed on good food for seven weeks at a total 
cost of $1.83? The camp was such a success from the start that 
it was continued last vear on a somewhat larger scale, and will 
probably remain a permanent part of the city’s institutions. In 
due time, it is hoped, to expand the idea sufficiently to take in 
girls, too, for whom such outings are equally as desirable. 

The opening of the camp takes place each vear in July, when 
seventy-five or more eager boys go down to the island on one of 
the city’s small steamers, to be followed by a similar company 
two days later. As each boy is entitled to a week’s outing, only 
half are thus exchanged at a time. A sturdy and happy lot of 
boys they are, with their “grips” and hand baggage, crowding 
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the rails as they wait for the steamer to cast off from Eastern 
avenue wharf, and wave their goodbys to friends on the shore. 
No one would think to see them at high noon, as they land on 
the city’s island preserves and march valiantly to their com- 
fortable tents pitched on the sunny, westerly slope, that there + 
will be a change in the aspect of many when twilight fades into 
dusk; and dusk becomes darkness; and only the twinkling stars 
are above; and the dull roar of the surf makes real all the ter- 
rors of the sea. 

It is not so surprising after all, perhaps, that a city boy should 
feel a peculiar sensation as he sits at a tent door in the dark 
and sees the city lights gleaming far over the deep waters and 
thinks of the dear ones in the home light; and that he should go 
to sleep with a lump in his throat and a tugging at his heart- 
strings. But except in a few instances it is a brief feeling. For 
when the morning dawns, what a different thing it is! The 
camper, no longer the lonely exile, becomes a veritable Robinson 
Crusoe on an enchanted island domain. Here is a new world to 
conquer. And amid the delights of the outdoor life gruesome 
homesickness is vanquished. 

Almost every boy knows what camp life is like. Yet there 
were never two camps alike. And a municipal camp must have 
some features distinctive from the rest. These it has in its 
introduction of nature study, of hygienic talks, of wise and con- 
stant discipline devolving mind and manners. Yet although 
a lasting benefit is sought for the boys, there is no attempt to 
put anything in the way of a real good time. If a boy can 
learn something about the stars and the hidden secrets of the 
sea while he is tenting and camping; and something of botany; 
and conchology; if he can learn the philosophy of navigation 
while rowing and sailing about; if he can become strong in 
muscle and at the same time learn the laws which govern the 
body, how to care for it and keep well and strong,—this is cer- 
tainly to be preferred by any wise boy to simply doing these 
things without getting the knowledge. 

That the chief purpose of the Municipal Camp is to provide 
recreation and instruction combined for the 1,200 boys who go 
there every summer is shown by the daily routine. From the 
morning reveille at 6 o’clock until taps are sounded at half-past 
9, all is happy life and activity at the camp. At half-past 6 there 
is a roll-eall in the campus formed by the circle of sixteen white 
tents, and then the salute to the colors which float from a high 
pole in the center of the enclosure. At a quarter of 7 all are 
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ready for the good breakfast served in the pavilion, or mess hall 
—a convenient enclosed plain wooden structure supplied with 
long tables and benches, which is used also as a rendezvous in 
stormy weather and cool evenings. Police duty, inspection and 
guard mount follow breakfast. After dinner there is a second 
guard mount, and from then till 6 the boys’ time is divided be- 
tween recreation and lectures. There is the large sloop yacht 
in which about thirty can go sailing at a time, in charge of a 
competent skipper. There are the two racing boats. There 
are games,—football, baseball, quoits. Some choose to read 
under the shade of the awning sheds on the bluff above the 
camp and many go bathing or take lessons in swimming. In 
all this, is sandwiched the interesting instruction from nature 
which makes every fact a thing of life and gives it a permanent 
hold on memory; and enough work in dishwashing, caring for 
tents, etc., to give a spice to play. 

After supper is the salute to the sunset flag, then a bonfire 
around which all cluster for the campfire talks before bedtime. 
The camp is generally in charge of a superintendent chosen be- 
cause he is a genial lover of boys, and ten aids, mostly college 
students, who for a small recompense give their vacation time to 
this congenial service. The location is fine,—on a narrow stretch 
of the island, terminating in a steep bluff, with the ocean on 
three sides, and a view unsurpassed. Besides the tents and pavil- 
ion, there are a new library and reading room house, containing 
300 volumes and many periodicals. There is also a separate store- 
house for provisions. The camp has a bright little weekly paper 
of its own, called “The Island Breeze,” started last year. 

The bill of fare is varied and substantial. Breakfast consists 
usually of oatmeal (or cornmeal mush) and milk, bread and 
coffee; dinner of stewed beef or mutton, or clam or fish chowder, 
or baked beans, with vegetables, bread and butter, and fre- 
quently a pudding or fruit; and supper of cold meat or boiled 
rice and molasses with bread and milk or hardtack. 

As may be imagined, only boys who are found to be deserving 
are invited by the city to its camp. ‘The names are sent by 
teachers, the conditions being that boys recommended must be 
of good moral character; must never have been convicted of an 
offense against the laws and must be in such circumstances that 
they would be unable to secure a similar outing on their own 
account. The application blanks which are furnished to the 

schools give the name, age, school and residence of the boy; 
particulars regarding his parents, who must endorse the appli- 
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cation, as well as the teacher; and the promise of the boy to 
obey the rules of the camp. If his application is complete and is 
approved, the fortunate boy receives a welcome notice from the 
executive director of the camp, saying: “Your application for 
admission to the Boston Municipal Camp for Boys at Long Island 
is approved by the advisory committee, and you will report at 
Eastern avenue wharf, north side of South Ferry, 261 Commer- 
cial street, at 9 o'clock. ——— morning next, provided with a 
comb and an extra shirt, for the camp tour.” He is further noti- 
fied that he is expected to conduct himself in every way as be- 
comes a guest of the city. 

There is thus an additional inducement for a Boston boy to 
make a good record in school. On leaving camp, if he has con- 
ducted himself in a manly and obedient manner, he is given a 

“good conduct card.” which is his cherished talisman for future 

good times at the Municipal Camp on Long Island. 


































THE SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINE 
A REPORT OF CONDITIONS NOW EXISTING WHICH IS THE 
4 RESULT OF PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS—FACTS NOT 
KNOWN IN THE UNITED STATES—PEACE FAR AWAY 


Y 





NE month ago I went down to Manila to see the sights % 





make certain inquiries as to the present conditions in 

Philippine islands. Some of the inquiries were answered 
in a sufficiently convincing manner, and I learned a few thin 
which I believe will interest people at home. 

No doubt a good many people are in doubt as to what we have 
accomplished and hope to accomplish in the Philippines. If so, 
they somewhat reflect the state of mind of American soidiers and 
civilians in the islands. It cannot be denied that the situation 
is puzzling even to those who have been regarding it at close 


States to Manila will 





range. Any one coming from the Ur 
discover that there are several “Philippine questions.” The ques- 
tion at home is, “What is our duty toward the Filipinos?’ ‘The 
question with the army is, “How can we stamp out the insur- 
rection?” The question with the advance guard of American 


business men in Manila is, “What shall we do to make money 


Let it be understood in advance that L do not presume to speak 


very largely from my own observation. I spent only three weeks 
in the island of Luzon, and if | had depended for information on 


What | actually saw I would be qualitied merely to record im- 


pressions. But | did learn several things by asking questions 


people who are in a position to know what is what, and who had 
no reason to misinform me. ‘They were, for the most part, un- 
prejudiced witnesses, who were not making campaign arguments 
for or against the policy of the present administration at Wash 
ington. ‘Che greater part of the information which follows was 


obtained by asking questions of business men who have had trade 


relations with the natives in Luzon and other islands, army 
ofticers who have fought and parleved with the “tnsurrectos,” 
newspaper correspondents who have eccomplished various mili- 
tary expeditions into the remote portions of the islands, and 


last. but not least, the private soldiers who have mingled with 
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the natives from day to day in a familiarity which has bred the 
usual contempt. 

it may be argued that these people are well qualified to speak 
for themselves, which is true. But for prudential reasons very 
few of them choose to give their testimony in any public man- 
ner, and for another thing they do not understand just what the 
people of the United States want to know about the situation 
over here. As previously indicated, the questions which seem 
most important to them, in the excitement of military opera- 
tions, are not the questions which present themselves most fre- 
quently to the people at home. In the Philippine islands every 
one talks “shop” and is chiefly interested in the killing and cap- 
ture of the fugitive bands of insurgents. I take it that the reader 
has become bewildered by the oft-repeated and technical military 
reports and wants to know, briefiy, just how we stand with the 
inhabitants and what we must do in justice to them and our- 
selves. The visitor to Manila may learn many facts which have 
not been reported at home, cr because tney seem to think that 
these facts have no value. Then there is the press censorship, 
which has restrained the few who wanted to tell the truth at all 
times without fear or favor. 

After one has been in Manila a few hours and had a few candid 
talks with people who have been on the ground for a long time, 
he begins to suspect that the islands are in no such “pacified” 
condition as the people in the United States are prone to believe. 
A few trips into the country, the visiting of a few garrisons and 
the heaped-up testimony of all disinterested persons will prove 
to him conclusively that our “peace” in the Philippines is of 
very unstable quality. 

If the Philippine islands are “pacified,” then we must concede 
anew meaning to the word “pacified.” A Tagalo who is dodging 
around in the jungle taking an occasional wild shot at you is not 
“pacified.” He may be “rattled,” he may be afraid of you and 
lack the indiscreet courage to come out in the open and be killed 
in orthodox fashion, but as long as he has the gun and is ani- 
mated by the desire to shoot you—no, not “pacified.” 

Even when you knock a man down and sit on him he is not 
“pacified.” You have no assurance that he will behave himself 
after you have released him and turned your back. 

There are about 240 garrisons in the Pnilippine islands, each 
of which has succeeded in cowing the region bounded by its out- 
posts. The natives behave themselves while they are in the im- 
mediate presence of American soldiers with loaded guns. But it 
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is not advisable for any white man to wander beyond the out- 
posts of a garrison, especiaily if he is unarmed. He is in danger 
of being shot from ambush or set upon and boloed. Any trav- 
eler who wishes to go from one garrison to another must be 
acompanied by a guard of soldiers. The railway from Manila 
to Dagupan is being operated, but there is a heavy garrison in 
every town and a night and day guard at every bridge. Wagon 
and pack trains are fired on from ambush every day. 

These attacks are not reported unless some one is killed or 
wounded. The soldier wko is called upon to perform any duty 
outside of a garrison is in greater peril than he was when 
the insurgents moved in large bodies. John T. McCutcheon, cor- 
respondent for The Record, recently compiled some interesting 
figures showing that the American losses are greater since the 
guerilla warfare began than they were during an equal period of 
ighting against organized armies. 

Formerly when eight or ten men were killed in a skirmish the 
news was cabled to America. But the correspondents cannot 
keep track of the scattered assassinations of the guerilla cam- 
paign. The news never reaches the public except through the 
otticial reports to Washington. A dozen American soldiers may 
be killed at a dozen remote garrisons and there is not a line of 
cable news to show for a total fatality that would mark a serious 
engagement. So it happens that for many weeks there has been 
little news cabled from manila, because the fighting has been 
small and desultory and seattered over a vast area. It is not 
strange that this absence of war news, coupled with the repeated 
assurance that the war is “about ended,” has led people at home 
to believe that conditions in the Philippines are favorable to a 
peaceful occupation. Such is not the case. 

It is true that the insurgent armies have been scattered, that 
many of the leaders of the insurrection are now under surveil- 
lance in Manila, that Aguinaldo has been chased into a remote 
hiding place, and that the reorganization and mobilization of a 
large army seems practically impossible.. On the other hand, it 
is true that the spirit of rebellion is still active and that the in- 
surgents continue a pestering and plundering campaign in small 
bodies that cannot be trapped into battle. 

In the official reports the insurgents who continue to harass 
tne Americans are called robbers or “ladrones.” The so-called 
“ladrones” are simply the same old insurrectos, who are operat- 
ing in small bodies because they have learned that they are not 
competent to fight on the European plan. They have become 
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guerrillas that they may avoid being slaughtered and also make 
more trouble for the Americans. From their standpoint they 
have done a wise thing. From our point of view it would be 
much better if they would make a stand-up fight and die like 
civilized warriors. It would simplify matters. 

There is much testimony to the effect that these small bands 
commit depredations on natives and Chinamen as well as on 
Americans, and that they prefer a roving life of brigandage to a 
quiet agricultural career in a nipa shack; but the fact remains 
that the primary object of their organization is to kill American 
soldiers and. continue the struggle for Filipino independence. So 
you may call them “ladrones,” robbers, bandits or anything else 
you choose, without materially changing their attitude toward 
American rule. 

The Manila newspapers, which are censored down to the punc- 
tuation marks, never use the words “insurgents” or “rebels’ ’any 
more. There is no warfare any more except with the “ladrones.” 
Not long ago these newspapers reported that a garrison was 
attacked at night by 600 “robbers.” The “ladrone” is a standing 
joke around Manila. 

It is commonly believed in Manila that the Filipino republic 
retains an organization, necessarily sub-rosa in many sections, 
that taxes are still collected and that the operations of the guer- 
rilla bands are directed by the leaders, enjoying the leniency of 
the United States government. Nearly every one to whom I 
spoke was frankly of the opinion that the silipino leaders had 
come into Manila and put themselves on parole so as to get 
together for a conference and reorganization. No one believes 
that they have really chosen to accept American rule without 
further protest. 

Although the present fighting is carried on by small bands, it 
does not follow, as most people at home seem to believe, that 
these bands are independent cf each other and represent so 
many irresponsible private enterprises. Col. Montenegro of the 
insurgent army, who surrendered and came into Manila the 
other day to renew old friendships, told me that Aguinaldo, 
before fleeing from Tarlac, reorganized his army into small com- 
panies and ordered a guerilla warfare. 

Whenever and wherever the insurgents dug trenches and made 
a stand in force they were outgeneraled, flanked, demoralized, 
and shot full of lead. Since they have begun to roam in small 
companies ambuscading, taking pot-shots at scouting parties and 
outposts or pouring an occasional night volley into a garrison, 
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their losses have been small. The effort to surround and capture 
a “robber band” is rarely successful. Before any detachment of 
soldiers leaves a garrison for a “hike” in pursuit of “ladrones,” 
the news travels out from the town, and the bandit crew disap- 
pears into thin air. Everywhere there seems to be collusion be- 
tween the people in the town and the insurgents outside. A na- 
tive runner usually precedes the soldiers and sounds the alarm, 

The most significant fact tending to prove that the Filipinos 
are not in a peaceful mood is that the arms used in the insur- 
rection have not been surrendered. It is estimated that the in- 
surgents had a total of 22,000 rifles, most of them Mausers, with 
a few Springfields and Remingtons. Only 3,000 or 4,000 rifles 
have been captured or purchased The government now pays $30 
(Mexican) for every rifle turned in by a native. As a result of 
this liberal offer many old Remingtons ana cefective Springfields 
have been given up, but the natives have not yet begun to turn 
in the new Mausers with which they did their fighting. There 
must be about 18,000 rifles remaining in the hands of the insur- 
gents, and the Americans seem unable to buy them or capture 
them. It is only fair to conclude that the Filipinos are keeping 
these weapons because they expect to use them again. 

Take it right in th: city of Manila, which nas been in the iron 
grip of martial law ever since the war begun, and where the 
natives have had every peaceful opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with us and learn to love us, and you will find that the Tagalos 
are practically unanimous in their devetion to Aguinaldo and 
their desire for independence. There is a half-concealed hatred 
ot the Americans which no one who travels about the city can 
fail to detect. At a native theatre about a month ago, in a play 
dealing with the last insurrection against the Spanish, a Filipino 
flag was brought on the stage. Immediately the entire assem- 
blage went into a frenzy of what would be termed patriotism if 
they were white people. They stood up and shouted, “Long live 
Aguinaldo!” “Independence or death!” and made other inflam- 
matory outcries until the military guard and native police had 
to raid the plaee and stop the performance. 

In the island of Luzon, at least, the natives who are not prowl- 
ing around garrisons waiting to chop up a stray American are 
keeping alive the revolutionary sentiment, while they pretend to 
be submissive. The same is true of the other regions in which 
there has been any resistance to American authority. Until there 
is a radical change in the temper of the Filipinos, the towns 
which are garrisoned will remain “pacified” only so long as the 
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garrisons remain. Cntil the leaders of the insurrection are put 
out of the business the plotting will continue and attacks will 
be ordered. 

In answer to the question, “How soon can peace be estab- 
lished?” the usual answer was, “At least two or three years.” 
Certainly it will be months and perhaps years before the United 
States will dare to withdraw its garrisons and intrust the terri- 
tory to civil authorities and local sentiment. In many provinces 
there seems ti be an improvement in conditions. The belliger- 
ents are returning to their homes and putting in crops, but the 
army is not disposed to trust these “amigos.” 

There is a difference of opinion as to what will happen during 
the rainy season which begins in June. Very few of the people 
with whom I talked seemed to believe that the insurgents would 
attempt to reorganize large armies. It is thought more likely 
that they will continue their guerrilla tactics and prokakly try 
to cut off and overwhelm some of the weaker and more remote 
garrisons. One thing is certain. They will not remain inactive. 
They are sure to keep up a show of resistance to American au- 
thority until after the November election. A prominent business 
man in Manila, an European, who has been in close touch with 
the Tagalos for twenty years and is in communication with the 
ports of all the islands, told me that there would be a decided 
quieting down after the presidential election. 

The junta at Hongkong and the leaders of the “independencia” 
movement in the islands are basing their hopes on the election of 
Bryan. The people at home, most of whom iegard the Tagalo 
as a half-nude savage, would be surprised to learn how many 9f 
the natives are aware of the controversy between the imperialists 
and the anti-imperialists. Their in‘ormation is fragmentary and 
vague, but they believe that one party, headed by McKinley, 
would refuse them their independence, and another party, headed 
by Bryan, would grant them their independence, and they know 
that the American people are to choose between these two parties 
at an election in November. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the insurgents believe that they must continue their resistance 
in order to prove that they still desire independence. 

Two or three army officers who noted an improvement in condi- 
tions said that the rebellion would slowly “simmer out.” But 
they agreed that it would be a long time before we could hope to 
remove very many garrisons. One of them predicted that after 
the civil government commission had devised a set of provincial 
and municipal laws and had issued a general amnesty to all who 
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had been under arms and the home election had confirmed a defi- 
nite policy, there would be a decided change for the better. 

Among Manila business men, who are anxious to have unhin- 
dered trade relations with the interior provinces of Luzon and to 
have the products of all the islands move freely to the ports, 
there seems to be no doubt that two or three years must elapse 
before the Philippines resume a normally peaceful condition. 
They seem to think that it will take at least that long to tire 
out the insurrection element and coerce it into good behavior. 

The preponderance of testimony is to the effect that only a 
very small part of the native population is friendly to American 
rule. There is such a consensus of opinion on this point and 
the expressions are so emphatic that there seems to be no room 
for doubt. Why should it be otherwise? The natives have not 
yet reaped any practicai benefits from American occupation; the 
islands have been swept by a devastating war. ‘hus far the na- 
tive’s actual experience with Americans has not given him any 
insight into the policy of “benevolent assimilation,” and it is 
generally claimed that he will not comprehend it or believe in it 
when it is explained to him. We expect the Filipino to see every- 
thing from our point of view, but our point of view is outside of 
his logic just as much as his method of coming at conclusions 
is foreign to our rules for judging men and events. 

No doubt there are thousands of good people in the United 
States who are paincd and provoked because the Filipinos have 
not perceived the lofty virtue of our intentions as a governing 
pewer and submitted to us gladly. But this presupposes that 
the Filipinos are acquainted with the spirit of our institutions 
and can figure from it that we are cruel only to be kind. The 
Filipino is no mind-reeder. Of course we have told him that if 
he surrenders his arms and obeys our instructions it will be bet- 
ter for him in the long run, but, unfortunately, the Filipino is 
convinced that white men do not tell ihe truth. The natives re- 
gard every fair promise as some new trick to deceive them. In 
brief, the effort to coddle them has not been successful. 

If there is anything which any visitor to Maniia may learn to 
his entire satisfaction it is that the insurgents have not been won 
over by the policy of toleration. For one thing, the very men 
who have been appointed to enforec this policy have had no sym- 
pathy with it. They have applied it in a perfunctory way. The 
army is in favor of exterminating the rebels instead of pleading 
with them to be good. If it were left to most of the commanders 
in the field they would make short work of the insurgent lead- 
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ers who are now enjoying the freedom of Manila. Every native 
captured with a weapon in his possession would be treated as an 
outlaw. ‘There would be a series of striking object lessons in 
every neighborhood and in a short time there would be less con- 
tempt for American rule and a wholesome fear of lifting a 
weapon against an American soldier. 

The army claims to be badly handicapped by instructions, sup- 
posedly emanating from Washington. Soldiers are not to fire on 
any body of natives until the natives open fire. Prisoners are 
to be treated kindly. Captives are to be released if they promise 
to behave. The commanders are to be sent into Manila to pay 
their compliments to the Governor-General. As one soldier said, 
“We hike day and night to get these niggers, and then when we 
bring them in Uncle Sam gives every one of them a dollar Mex 
ana turns ’em loose. We won't bring any more in if we can help 
it. We'll leave ’em where we find ’em, but Aggie won’t have any 
more use for them.” 

When one has heard from the soldiers themselves the stories 
of comrades being waylaid and slaughtered and afterward muti- 
lated he can understand why the soldier does not take kindly to 
any plan of forgiveness or forbearance. As he is the target 
for the insurrecto, it is natural that his views should have a 
selfish and resentful tinge. A man 10,000 miles away can afford 
to entertain the most humane and charitable opinion as to the 
proper treatment of the misguided Tagalo. But the soldier who 
has gathered up the hacked corpses wants revenge. He is out 
for blood. When it is suggested to him that he should be gentle 
with the enemy his language ‘s not fit for publication. But never 
fear. He is not as gentle in practice as he is in the plans and 
specifications mapped out at Washington. 

Have we any friends in the islands? Yes, the European busi- 
ness element in Manila and the other ports are in favor of 
American rule because they see in it the only hope of a stable 
government with protection for property interests. 

The mountain tribes, having no pouitical convictions, are in- 
different. The Moros of Mindanao, Jolo and other southern 
is!tands have never made any resistance. The wacabebes are the 
one tribe in Luzon that may be counted upon as strong allies of 
the Americans. They are hereditary enemies of the Tagalos. 
But the Tagalo who is believed to be sincerely in love with Amer- 
ican rule is an absolute rarity. One trusted presidente after 
another has proved traitor to the Americans, after making the 


most profound attestations of his loyalty. A well-known general 
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not long ago said that so far as his experience went only one 
presidente of every twenty-five could be depended upon to re- 
main faithful to his promise. The commanding officer in charge 
of the district usually learns sooner or later that the presidente 
(mayor or town governor) is collecting taxes and recruiting 
troops for the Aguinaldo government. 

if we have comparatively no friends among the natives the 
reasons are not hard to discover. Assuming that the Filipinos 
are incapable of self-government and that the United States 
really wishes to deal justly and humanely with them, there is still 
no denying that we permitted them to believe that they would be 
granted their independence, that later on we refused to consider 
their claims and that up to date we have killed about 15,000 of 
them. The only law we have given them up to date is martial 
law, which is always hateful. Whatever may be the facts as to 
the outbreak of February, 1899, the natives blame the Americans 
for the present war. 

An invading army seldom makes a pleasant impression on the 
country invaded. Certainly the American soluiers have not taken 
any pains to act as forerunners of the tenuer policy of “benevo- 
lent assimilation.” They regard the natives with good-natured 
contempt and speak of them as “niggers.’’ You never hear them 
called anything else inthe army. The rough and ready volunteer 
soldier is over here to “kill niggers,” not to win their love and 
esteem by elucidating the advantages of American rule. 

These natives ao not understand our urceremonious and rough 
way of doing things any more than we can measure their native 
craft and hypocrisy, with its added veneer of Spanish politeness. 
The usual occupation of soldiers in a garrison is to “kid” and 
“devil” the inhabitants, whom they regard as a strange growth 
belonging to the same social division as domestic animals. 
‘Lherefore, although the natives have learned to fear our sol- 
diers, is it surprising that they have no high respect for them? 
The soldiers are familiar with them and at the same time con- 
temptuous of them. The poor native is unable to “size up” the 
American soldier, but he doesn’t like the breed. 

If civil government is to be established in the Philippines it 
must not be founded on the presumption that the islands are 
“pacified” and friendly to American rule. There are many other 
questions bearing on the rather complicated situation, but per- 
haps the one of “pacification” is enough for this first letter. 








FAITH HEALING IN SWEDEN 


By Georce T, SMITH 


AITH healing in the United States long ago fell into disre- 
pute through the avaricious tendencies of those who made 
such pretensions. Today it would be difficult if not impos- 

sible to name one prominent faith healer who has not injured 
the cause he represented and prejudiced public opinion by his 
lust for gold. Such imposters thrive on the ignorance, supersti- 
tion and curiosity of those who seek relief from their ailments. 
It was therefore with more or less interest that I read the story 
of the peasant healer of Sweden which appeared in The Chris- 
tian, of London, England. So few of American readers of Our 
Day will have the privilege of reading this foreign publication 
that they will undoubtedly appreciate a review of the facts 
stated. 

The story of Frederick Baltzius and his ancestry are in brief 
that he was born on May 13, 1836, in the country of Wermland, 
in Sweden, in the village of Grawa, near the town of Carlstad. 
His father’s grandfather had been a German and took his abode 
at Grawa. His father was a commissioner for the province, and 
there were eight brothers and sisters in the family. He is a tall 
man with characteristic features, and talks in a coarse, rustic 
dialect. 

From childhood the Lord blessed him with good health and a 
very robust constitution. When his comrades quarreled with 
him he used to seize the strongest of them by the neck and 
gently bend him to the ground, never hurting him. He was shy 
and reserved asa boy. In 1850 some preachers entered his home; 
then he thought himself to have become a child of God. Soon 
afterwards, however, he realized that his experience was one of 
feeling only; he became indifferent and actually hostile to spir- 
itual impressions. Shortly after that his conscience troubled 
him greatly on the question of sin. The preaching which he 
mostly heard was on death, judgment and hell. The uneasiness 
of his soul rose to despair; he could find no peace, but walked 
alone in the neighboring woods, wringing his hands in anguish. 
Several times he tried to kill himself, but the Lord prevented 
his doing so. 

In 1865, he got peace and rest in Jesus, after an entire year 
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of terrible anxiety of soul. He was now born anew, to be a liv- 
ing child of God. A divine work began in him, and God's love 
was poured into his soul. He had now an ardent desire to tes- 
tify for and to confess his Savior. His mother and sister, to 
whom he told his conversion, would not believe him at first, but 
he proved in his life the reality of the change professed, so that 
at length they became conscious of not being converted them- 
selves, and surrendered to the Savior. 

The life task of Baltzius was now to live for Jesus, and to 
become a help and support to his neighbors. By his firm faith 
and unshakable trust, he became, and still is, a blessing to many. 
The Lord showed him that he had received freely, and must 
give freely. The Spirit summoned to go and to “preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,” to cast out devils, and to lay his hands on 
the sick. He obeyed the voice implicity. 

He began by walking about to the peasants’ cottages and es- 
tates, collecting rags and iron-mongery, which gave him rich op- 
portunity to talk to Jesus, and to testify of God’s love for sinners. 
The first occasion when he tried to trust the Lord as his Phy- 
sician was when he got a sore foot, which prevented him from 
walking about. He had been reading that Jesus and the apostles 
laid their hands on the sick, and they received health and 
strength again. He remembered what is written in Mark 
xvi 17: “These signs shall follow them that believe, ” &e. Ac- 
cordingly, he laid his hand on the sore foot, and prayed; having 
done this ,he put on his boots believingly, and began to jump 
about. He was restored to health! The Lord became greater to 
him by this, and His name was glorified. An inner voice told 
him he should go out and and help the sick and miserable. He 
began with less severe maladies, laying his hands on the sick, 
praying the Lord to help; and he saw the sick recover. At this 
Isaltzius was very glad, giving glory to God. Being blessed to 
the sick and sorrowful, he became full of pity for the poor, and 
the Lord owned his word and deed. Having few needs himself, 
he has distributed to the poor with a liberal hand. When he 
saw that lighter maladies disappeared by the prayer of faith, he 
dared soon to believe for more severe sickness. He was per- 
mitted to witness the blind receiving their sight, the deaf hear- 
ing, and the lame being empowered to leap. Many a deadly 
sickness vanished before God’s all-healing power. 

He talks to one sick person at a time, and presents strong 
proofs from Scripture of the Lord’s power as our Physician. 
Then he says that faith must precede help, and he asks, “Do you 
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believe that God will restore your health?” Further, he puts 
the question: “When is God willing to do so?” If the answer is 
“at once” he takes the sick one to be treated. He insists that the 
sick person must be converted, and that there shall be nothing 
crooked or uncertain in his position in the presence of God. 
Before selecting a sick person out of a larger assembly he says 
the short prayer, “Dear Lord, do show me whom I am to take.” 
When God’s Spirit has shown him the right person, he takes the 
patient into another apartment. Those that are left are bidden 
to pray the Lord to help, while the treatment is proceeding in 
the adjoining room. Baltzius prays with the patients, anoints 
them with oil, and lays his hands on them. He even uses hand- 
kerchiefs, after Acts xix. 11, 12. He never affords himself any 
rest, and is often engaged till late in the night. He is very anx- 
ious that honour should not be bestowed on him, and emphati- 
eally repeats that it the Lord Jesus who is doing the work, he 
himself doing merely the servant’s part on the lowest stage. 
It is touching to hear his fervent prayer to be preserved from 
thinking himself to be anything. 

A more childlike, simple, and faithful follower of the Lord 
Jesus it would be difficult to find. His prayers prove his im- 
plicit faith and his habitude to converse with God. A short ex- 
ample of it may be allowed: “We now pray to Thee, dear heav- 
enly Father, that Thou mayest open the windows of heaven and 
that torrents, torrents, torrents of thy Spirit may come over us. 
O Lord, Thou who hast created heaven and earth, it is nothing to 
Thee to cure these sick ones. Thou hast given us so many 
promises; thy book, the Bible, is full of them.” Then he will 
begin to count up all the books of the Bible from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, sending them up to God’s throne with all their divine 
promises. This is generally followed by an assurance in his 
spirit that God has heard his prayer. Many of the most wonder- 
ful cures have happened in Sweden, and are still happening. 

It were easy to understand that such a simple-minded man 
should be deceived and make mistakes, believing too eagerly in 
the recovering of some: but independent witnesses agree in con- 
firming the startling statements. 

But the cure of the body is not the principal object with Balt- 
zius; he is very eager for his patient’s souls. If he is heartily 
bent on a soul’s salvation, he will lie on his face for a long time 
praying for it. Neighbors hear him praying aloud in the mid- 
dle of the night for the conversion of souls, and that the Holy 
Spirit may be poured out on cities and countries. He never dis- 
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misses the sick without having treated them with good coffee 
and cake; when his provision is at an end, he simply tells the 
Lord, thanking Him beforehand. The thing begged for is sent 
to him shortly. Then his joy is great, and he exclaimed, “Have I 
not a good landlord? Was I not right to leave my first master, 
and to choose this one? On the road you will often meet him, 
bearing a bundle, consisting of a colored peasant’s hander- 
chief, containing his large Bible and provisions for his sick ones; 
or he may be leading by the hand some blind or invalids, tak- 
ing them to other sick or believing people to strengthen their 
faith. In his leisure, when at home, he helps his sister to dig 
out potatoes in the field; or he reads his Bible in a loud voice. 
He has done this in the streets of Stockholm, and boldly goes 
about speaking aloud to his God. He is often asked to hold Bible 
readings ,and then he generally speaks in a very childlike man- 
ner of the Lord’s coming and the beauties of the New Jerusalem. 


i 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESURRECTION 


By Pror. MELANcTHON W. JacoBs 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


Luke 24:25-27: “Then said he unto them, O foolish men and 
slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken. 
Behooved it not Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into 
his glory? And beginning from Moses and all the prophets, he 


interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself.” 


T is an interesting fact that none of the Gospels give us the 
| whole of Jesus’ life. They each of them lack what some of 

the others lack; one of them makes at least the implicit 
confession that if what all of them have were placed together in 
one story, it would still fall short of giving us all that Jesus said 
and did. 

Now I say this is interesting because it raises at once the ques- 
tion, “Why?” If this life meant to the world what it is evident 
it does, it would seem that the least these disciples of the Master 
could have done would be to place it before the world in its com- 
pleteness. Why did they not? 

The answer to this question is simply that they wrote this life, 
not in the later century which followed the apostolic age, when 
dogmatic ends and partisan aims would have impelled them to 
make the most of everything which had ever been a part of this 
life, but in this apostolic age itself, when religious ends and spir- 
itual aims were still the chief important things and the one 
impulse with the writers was to present this life at the points 
which bore the most of all upon these concerns—to tell the story 
of the Savior of the world—rather than write the biography of 
the Head of the church. 

But there is yet a more interesting fact than this one that 
the Gospels do not give us the whole of Jesus’ life—the fact that, 
even had they given it, it would still have been a very short 
life, and would still have contained but a very meager teaching. 
For although the Gospels are incomplete, yet they give us sub- 
stantially all that Christ said and did. Especially the great 
points of His life—the crisis around which it gathered, most of 
all its climax passion on Calvary. And the great lines of His 
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teaching—the truth around which it swung and which opened 
it out to the understanding of men. Search as you may the liter- 
ature and history of the past apostolic age, it is plain and clear 
that the Gospels we have give us the substance of what Christ 
said and did. 

And what was this? Why, two or three years before the pub- 
lic eye and ear—that is all. A few parables to the peasant 
Jews of Galilee and a few discourses to the controversial Jews 
of Jerusalem and Judea—nothing more. 

It is on the face of it surprising; for we would naturally say, 
“If this Jesus came to do the work of a Savior for the world— 
a work that, in its great deeds, was to open up the way for the 
world’s redemption and, in its great words, was to establish the 
principles of the world’s reform and give it, once for all, truth, 
He should have lived longer and given His teachings a far 
broader sweep. 


3ut this he did not do, and if we are pressed for the reason 
why He did not, the answer comes to us from our study of this 


life itself and the life and thought of the church which followed 
it, as itis given in these New Testament writings; for they show 
us that the great thing which Jesus wished to impress upon His 
disciples—and through them on the world—was not so much 
the deeds He did (though they could never understand His mis- 
sion apart from its great events)—nor so much the sayings 
which he uttered (though there could never be any authority 
of truth beyond that of his teachings)—the thing which Jesus 
wished to bring to bear upon His disciples and the world—was 
Himself. 

He did not go in and out among His followers in the three years 
of His ministry, simply to fill them full of His teachings, but to 
fill them full of the self that stood behind the teachings and 
made them eternally significant. He did not carry out his mis- 
sion to the world from its baptism at Jordan—through its service 
in Galilee, and in Jerusalem up to its passion in Gethsemane— 
its crucifixion on Calvary, its resurrection and its ascension— 
simply to impress men with its wonderful events, but to impress 
them with the divine and overmastering personality that went 
along with these events and made them the charter facts of His 
religion. 

So it came that Jesus’ ministry was restricted to these three 
short years: that these three years were passed within the 
narrow limits of His own small native land and that their course 
moved up so simply to its end. Christ’s mission of salvation to 
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the world did not depend so much upon how many things He 
did, nor upon how widely spread He did them, but upon who 
He was that did them. So it came that Jesus’ teaching was re- 
stricted to this small measure of what He said—that it entered 
so slightly upon the great range of truth which afterwards 
developed in the apostolic teaching and that it seemed to be 
tempered so to the ignorance not only of the multitude, but of 
the disciples themselves. Christ’s message of salvation to the 
world did not depend upon how many things He said, nor upon 
how fully and elaborately He said them, but upon who He was 
that said them. 

And so we can understand how it was that when the cruci- 
fixion came, His disciples forgot all about His teachings—forgot 
all about the facts of His marvelous birth and still more mar- 
velous life—forgot all about those teachings and those facts 
(which, if they had remembered them would have thrown light 
upon that hour of darkness)—forgot them all and stood, held 
from utter wreck and ruin only by the memory of Himself. 

See Mary there at the sepulchre that resurrection morn. Had 
she not seen Jesus raise the widow’s son, outside the gates of 
Nain? Had she not been among the multitude in the synagogue 
at Capernaum and heard Him say, “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven?” Had she not, in all likelihood, stood 
at the grave of Lazarus, heard Him tell the sorrowing sisters, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” and seen the tremendous 
proof that followed in the coming back to life of the decaying 
body? And here now was the empty tomb. Could she not have 
put all these things together and surmised that it was some one 
more than the gardener to whom she was speaking? How pa- 
thetic was her cry, “Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him and I will take Him away.” And see 
these disciples on their way to Emmaus, Even though they were 
not of the apostles themselves, must they not have heard all that 
the apostles had known of the Master from the beginning, and 
had they not followed Him themselves and themselves heard Him 
speak? Why, they said they knew He was a prophet mighty in 
word and deed before God and all the people, and they confessed 
that there had already come to their ears the startling story of 
the women who had gone early to the tomb and found it empty, 
but had had the angel’s statement that He was risen from the 
dead. Could they not have gathered from all these things that 
the Master whom they had followed had not been lost to them 
and to the Israel that they loved? How pitiful then was their 
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distress: “We hoped that it was He that should redeem Israel.” 

With Mary and with these disciples apparently everything had 
been forgotten save the Master Himself. The life that had been 
lived in their midst, the teachings that had been uttered in their 
hearing had all gone from their mind. The only thing that re- 
mained and held its place in the blank of their memory was this 
personality that had throughout these short but wonderful years 
disclosed itself to them and laid hold of their hearts and souls 
in a way that made it almost a part of themselves. “Sir, if thou 
hast borne Him hence—that is all I care to know—tell me where 
thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.” Everything for- 
gotten but her Lord. But He still had hold of her heart, and all 
He needed to say was, “Mary,” in the old familiar way, and she 
knew who it was with whom she spoke. These disciples said, 
“We had hoped, all the hopes we had had for God’s people had 
been that this Jesus was He who should redeem Israel.” But 
now every fact might have been life to those hopes gone from 
memory. the only thing left—the Master Himself. But He 
still lived in their souls, and all He needed to do was to break 
again the bread of the evening meal in the old familiar manner 
and they knew who it had been that had spoken with them on 
the way. 

If we ask ourselves why the resurrection came to be, I think 
in the very joy and gladness of the day, our first answer will be, 
as it generally is, that God would, through the resurrection, 
credit Christ’s work to the world. 

We have not been through Holy Week without feeling the 
logical imperative of Easter, if Christ is to be believed. We can- 
not read the story of the lifted cross without realizing that the 
story of the empty tomb must follow, if Jesus is to be our Savior 
and our Lord. Men do not go through the humiliation of appar- 
ent failure in this life of ours and lay claim upon our hearts 
and minds for the veneration of success, unless that success is 
somewhere and in some way made visibly real and sure to us. 
Christ could not have come into this world and have apparently 
ruined His mission for man, in the public failure of a death upon 
the cross and lay claim upon mankind for the trust and the 
worship of divine success, unless His triumph had been made 
clear to us by a return from death to life. It was the only way 
that God could certify to us that Christ’s mission had been ear- 
ried out and completed to the full. It was God's seal upon 
Christ’s work. It was Christ’s proof of His own claims. It was 
Christianity’s standing ground before the world. No wonder the 
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apostolic preaching was the resurrection of Jesus. This was 
what gave it its right to be heard. 

3ut I think that the peace and power of the day will add to 
this first answer of ours and make us say as we generally do, 
that it is the resurrection, God will give to mortal life the sure 
promise of immortality. We do not have the proof of death— 
the proof that crowds in upon us on every side and at every 
time—the death that lays hold of everything and claims it for 
its own. We do not have all this, without crying out for a 
promise of life beyond the death; and yet nowhere, nor in any 
way, by the brilliancy of reasoned thought, nor by the buoyancy 
of persistent hope, does there come to us out of all this darkness 
a certainty of immortality. We are like travelers in the night, 
knowing not the step ahead of us. We grope and reach out and 
ask. We ery for the light we call life. We read this wonderful 
life of Christ. We come to realize its wonderful relation to us, 
till we cannot stand before the sealed tomb without feeling that, 
not simply for Him and His work, but for us and our immortal 
hope some answer must come to us fromit. If life can be beyond 
the grave, the greatest surety of this fact that God can lay 
before us is the proof, not simply that this and that man can 
come back to life, but that He who promises to us eternal life 
cannot Himself be held of death. There is something in this 
Christ and His Savior relation to us that makes it certainly true 
that if He lives this way, in this imperiousness of triumph over 
the grave, then beyond this darkened vestibule there is for us a 
life that can never end. 

If when the night of Calvary descended on the disciple band, 
the only thing that held them from spiritual wreck and ruin was 
the influence of the personality in whose presence they had lived, 
then the object of the resurrection was to lift this personality 
out of a mere memory and make it with them a living fact for- 
ever more. To be sure, Christ left the disciples finally in the 
ascending clouds of heaven; but though He was taken out of 
their sight, He was not taken out of their life. For never again, 
after the resurrection, could He be the mere memory He had 
been before that event thrust itself upon their consciousness, 
influential as that memory was. From then on He must be a 
vitality of life that went along with every pulse beat of their 
souls. And so it was that this final departure left behind it 
none of the demoralization of desertion. 

We marvel at the change in the disciples, when they stood 
before the skeptical mobs and the bigoted rulers of the Holy 
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City, the vacillating Peter, persistent in purpose; the retiring 
John, bold to aggressiveness; no doubting Thomas; no slow- 
minded Philip. And yet the change was but the natural outcome 
of the fact that this personality that had been winning them 
throughout its ministry on earth had been brought by this stu- 
pendous miracle of the resurrection day to burst through all the 
confusing mists and darkening clouds that gathered around them 
and now stood full in all its power with them forevermore. 
For now it laid hold of them, not simply as the personality of a 
dear companion, nor of an honored teacher and a venerated 
leader in a great reform, nor even as the personality of a national 
Messiah (great as that must have been to a pious Jew), but as 
the personality of one who, by this miracle, stood before them as 
Himself a supernatural Being—the Son of God in a sense of 
deity they had not realized before; and naturally this worked 
back upon this personality, as they had before conceived of it, 
until, as companion and teacher and leader and Messiah, He 
stood before them in an influence that precipitated all their 
previous faith in Him into one abiding trust and all their former 
love for Him into one eternal devotion. “And the rulers took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” They had 
been, in the school of His personality, lifted out of a mere mem- 
ory and made ever vital by this glorious fact of the resurrection 
day. 

It seems to me this purpose of the resurrection must have 
been meant for us, as well as for the first disciples. The great men 
who have lived in life (if they influence us) do so only as we 
read of them and translate their character into terms of the 
world around us today. At the best they are personalities we 
have never seen, nor heid communion with except through 
printed page. Jesus of Nazareth would have been scarcely more 
than this had He remained in death, like other men. Indeed we 
would have wondered at the words He spoke and the deeds He 
did, at the claims He made for Himself, and would have asked 
how they got their justification in the silence and death of the 
grave. But through the resurrection this personality of Jesus 
is somehow, for you and me, lifted up out of the pages of 
ancient history and made a living fact today. Somehow or other 
we feel here is One of whom we may not simply read, but to 
whom we may come and who may come to us, One who, by this 
divine event, has been placed in the possibility of an ever-present 
life among us and an ever-living touch with us. We may not be 
able to tell how it is: but we are sure that this has saved Him 
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from being a mere name to us—a memory of literature—a figure 
of history—and has made Him a life within our living. 

So it comes practically that this Jesus who was such a friend 
of sinners in His day is, by this resurrection, made the friend 
of our own sinful selves today. So it comes practically that this 
Jesus whose sympathy outflowed so to the broken-hearted in 
Palestine is, by this resurrection, made outflowing in His com- 
passion for the need of men today. So it comes practically that 
this Jesus whose life was such a lesson of self-sacrifice to His 
disciples, these centuries ago, is by this resurrection made a 
living help to unselfishness for every follower of His today. 

Many a man has stood before a temptation that had swept 
down upon him, repellant to it through the influence of the 
mother on whose face he last looked long years ago. The mem- 
ory of what she had been to him—how she had cared for him— 
the faith she had had in him—held him against all the evil tide 
of sin. How much more would it have been even than this, 
could the mother have stood beside him and spoken to him 
again. It’s the dreary loneliness of the fact that, be the memory 
what it may, the mother has gone and the son must stand to 
fight life’s battles alone. It’s the desolation of this fact, that 
even in midst of all its triumph for good, burdens the heart and 
makes it unspeakably sad. It’s the silent grave on the slope 
of yonder hill that never seems to get out of sight even though 
the eye of faith gives assurance of the life beyond. Suppose 
this were all our faith could say of Jesus! It’s because history 
comes to us with this fact of the resurrection that faith has 
such reality to lay hold upon, and it’s because faith has such 
reality upon which to lay hold, that Christ is such a living 
power in the lives of men today. 

No study of literature is this Savior of ours. No figure of 
history is this friend of ours today. No majestic make-up of tra- 
dition, no mere memory even of actual fact—but a permanent 
power—a lasting influence—a living personality touching us at 
every point of need, uplifting us at every point of possibility, 
coming to us in companionship—drawing us to itself in fellow- 
ship—unfolding to us the divine love, which made possible the 
Savior’s mission to the world, and so leading us into the ideal life 
that makes our one ambition the doing of God’s will. This is 
what has been given to us by the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. 





EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL PROBLEMS 
COLONIZATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By ARNOLD WHITE 


[The subject of colonization has been made a study and a suc- 
cess by the English people and this correspondence from London 
by an expert will throw much light on the problems involved. 
It is especially timely at this moment when many Americans 
contemplate a settlement in the land of gold and diamonds. ] 


HE colonization of South Africa after the war is a subject 
that is now under careful consideration by the authori- 
ties. The subject is so important and may affect so large 

a class of Americans who may contemplate settlement in South 
Africa that I make no apology for giving the main facts in de- 
tail. On the conclusion of the war it is probable that there will 
be a great exodus from the ranks of the army. The irregular 
regiments, raised to meet an emergency, will be disbanded. The 
Reservists will return to their homes; and the great number of 
men whose time will have expired while upon active service will 
all at once be thrown upon the world. The labor market will be 
unable to stand the strain thrown upon it, and though, perhaps, 
reservists and volunteers may find their places kept open for 
them, the men who will leave the colors, after seven or twelve 
years’ service, can hope for no such thing. The struggle for 
employment in a field already overcrowded will be painful to the 
soldier leaving his regiment. 

With regard to the recent proposals that Reservists and other 
soldiers should be allowed, when the war is over, to settle down 
as colonists in South Africa, I would say, with a full knowledge 
and experience of the subject, that the establishment of a great 
colonization scheme is inevitably doomed to failure unless the 
loeal conditions and the causes that led to the non-success of 
previous colonization experiments be taken into account. The 
successful establishment of an English family in South Africa 
cannot be done for less than £120, even when the head of the fam- 
ilv is sober, industrious and accustomed to an agricultural life. 
Even supposing that settlers are established on the soil, there 
are two things that must precede them: One is the provision of 
a thorough system of irrigation; the other the construction of 
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light railways for access to market. The question of immigra- 
tion is inseparable from that of water. In South Africa the 
rainfall comes at the wrong time of year, and seasonable rains 
cannot be depended upon for more than one year in three. If 
disaster is to be avoided irrigation must precede colonization, 
and if there are no light railways the marketable produce will be 
unsalable, and access to market is not to be acccomplished by 
ox-wagon. 

Then, many of those who wish to settle on the land are wholly 
unsuitable for agricultural work, although, curiously enough, 
my colonization experiences in South Africa have taught me that 
townsmen are quicker at learning agricultural operations than 
is a country bred population. To meet these real difficulties that 
stand in the way of the colonization scheme being realized, I 
would suggest the provision of several settlements, which shall 
play the part of conduit pipes. The advantage of such provis- 
ional settlements is manifest. In the first place, they would be 
established in proper sites on the Stormberg or the Orange river 
and the fertile southeast corner of the Orange Free State, or on 
the Vaal river, which would enable intending colonists to try the 
life for a few months before irrevocably committing themselves 
to a career which may prove afterwards to be either distasteful 
or repugnant. A further advantage of these provisional settle- 
ments for intending settlers will be found in the way in which 
educational and spiritual necessities will be met and in the care-— 
ful training which experience shows to be alone applicable to 
South African soil and climate. If Anglo-Saxon settlers are in- 
discriminately planted down among Dutch farmers, their cattle 
will be stolen, their sheep will become scabby, their ploughs will 
be injured, and their black farm servants maltreated. It is dif- 
ficult for one who knows the country to overestimate the im- 
portance of a few months’ preliminary training in South African 
agricultural ways and means before finally committing intending 
settlers to an irrevocable agreement. 

There are only two methods of peopling South Africa with 
Anglo-Saxons. One is to give the heads of families a sum of 
money and to send them off to shift for themselves—a system 
which ends in disaster. The other is, as I have pointed out, to 
establish settlement depots as conduit pipes. My remarks, of 
course, apply only to the agricultural settlers. The people who 
find employment on the railways or in pursuing handicrafts 
stand on a different basis, though even they will find the greatest 
advantage from having a pied-a-terre in the depot settlements. 
















